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T hanks to the support of the left, 
Jacques Chirac, the ‘front runner’ 
who could not even muster 20% in 
the first round, was re-elected president 
of France with just under 80% of those 
who cast a valid vote. Boosted also by 
the increased turnout, his vote went up 
from 5.6 million on April 21 to 22.5 million 
last Sunday. Front National leader Jean- 
Marie Le Pen, ostracised and isolated by 
the establishment, was only able to pick 
up additional votes from his former party 
‘comrade’, Bmno Megret, who opposed 
him in the first round. 

Leaders of the mainstream left used a 
good deal of convoluted reasoning to 
cover up their class treachery and po¬ 
litical cowardice. The bigger the vote for 
Chirac, so the argument went, the more 
obvious it would be that he was elected 
by the left as well as the right. This 
would somehow leave Chirac in hock 
to the working class and he would be 
forced to moderate his plans for a full- 
scale assault on the 35-hour week, pen¬ 
sions and health insurance and tone 
down his anti-working class ‘law and 
order’ measures. 

This was given the lie immediately. 
France no longer has a ‘cohabiting’ So¬ 
cialist Party prime minister. Chirac ap¬ 
pointed the rightwinger, Jean-Pierre 
Raffarin, until next month’s general elec¬ 
tion, when together they will attempt to 
unite the right under the umbrella of a 
newly created ‘Union for a Presidential 
Majority’. Whether this grouping sees 
the light of day or not, Chirac has made it 
clear that Raffarin’s first task will be to 
push through new ‘security’ measures - 
ie, in response not to working class pres¬ 
sure, but to Le Pen’s authoritarian, anti¬ 
immigrant agenda. 

Chirac certainly knows that he received 
many millions of votes from supporters 
of the left. But this was a free gift. It came 
unconditionally out of desperation, not 
strength. There were no promises asked 
for or given. He will now use his almost 
unparalleled authority to ‘speak for the 
nation’ in order to bolster the right in the 
general election and attempt to shore up 
the crisis-ridden Fifth Republic (the name 
he has chosen for the intended new 
grouping is apt in this respect). The next 
‘patriotic task’ must be to ensure a sta¬ 
ble regime - and that means a national 
assembly in tune with the president. 

The result of the first round left the 
Fifth Republic facing a crisis of legitimacy. 
Two candidates viewed with feelings 


ranging from hatred to contempt by the 
vast majority of the population had won 
through to the second round with, be¬ 
tween them, the votes of around 25% of 
those entitled to cast their ballot. Either a 
‘crook’ or an extreme rightwing chauvin¬ 
ist was set to become the next elected 
monarch until 2007. 

Here was an opportunity for the left to 
channel the anger directed mainly at Le 
Pen against the anti-democratic consti¬ 
tution itself and the system of capital that 
lies behind it. The call for an active boy¬ 
cott to ensure the annulment of the sec¬ 
ond round should have been on the lips 
of every left leader. Instead not only the 
reformists, but most of the revolutionary 
left as well, ended up defending the Fifth 
Republic by joining forces with the es¬ 
tablishment to give Chirac his over¬ 
whelming victory. 

Thus the leaders of the now defunct 
‘pluralist left’ administration - the Parti 
Socialists Parti Communiste Frangais and 
the Greens - were able to ensure that the 
anger and energy of the million-strong 
May Day demonstration was safely con¬ 
tained. In reality they were continuing 


their policy of collaboration with the right 
that had previously taken the form of the 
government of ‘cohabitation’ under 
prime minister Lionel Jospin and presi¬ 
dent Chirac. 

PS and PCF leaders claimed that the 
Fifth Republic was in danger and there¬ 
fore the first duty of the workers was to 
cast their votes for the man they had pre¬ 
viously described as the number one 
opponent who had to be replaced. They 
fell silent over allegations of corruption 
that still hang over Chirac from his time 
as mayor of Paris. The PCF-influenced 
trade union centre, the Confederation 
Generale du Travail, carried a banner on 
May 1 which read, ‘On May 6 we will 
press our claims’ - on May 5 they were 
backing the main representative of capi¬ 
tal. 

The Fourth Internationalist Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire threw 
themselves enthusiastically into the 
anti-Le Pen demonstrations, but consti¬ 
tuted themselves as the left wing of the 
establishment-led anti-FN consensus 
rallying behind Chirac. Of course the 
LCR preferred to call on workers to vote 


‘against Le Pen’ rather than ‘for Chirac’, 
persuading itself that this was somehow 
a more principled way of saying the same 
thing. On the evening of May 5 it led a 
demonstration whose central demand 
was ‘Jail Chirac’ - the man for whom the 
comrades had just voted. But all in all 
the LCR seems to have displayed a 
woeful lack of ambition in relation to the 
mobilisation of millions on the streets. 
The immediate task on April 27 was to 
provide the leadership necessary to 
transform a movement against Le Pen 
into one against the current order, be¬ 
ginning with its undemocratic electoral 
system. But the LCR seemed to think 
that the second round had to be got over 
as smoothly as possible so that the left 
would be better placed when things got 
back to normal. 

In its different way that was in effect 
the view of Lutte Ouvriere too. LO had a 
very low-key presence on the demonstra¬ 
tions, conservatively dismissing, it 
seems, not only the threat from the ex¬ 
treme right, but the potential of the move¬ 
ment opposing it. Yet here was the raw 
material for the new workers’ party it 


claims to want. Similarly, its advice to cast 
a blank or spoilt vote was not a call to 
action. It was viewed simply as a way for 
workers to participate in the election with 
a clean conscience. It is difficult to say 
how many of the 1.7 million people who 
did spoil their ballot papers (more than 
five percent of those who voted) were 
influenced by LO in view of its half¬ 
hearted intervention. 

In contrast to LO the reformist left pa¬ 
per Liberation advised its readers to opt 
for “cholera” (Chirac) rather than the Le 
Pen “plague”, and there was talk of vot¬ 
ers going to the ballot box wearing rub¬ 
ber gloves or pegs on their noses as a 
sign of their distaste at this unpleasant 
‘duty’. However, as is always the case 
with such individualistic acts, there were 
few takers. The authorities warned that 
such behaviour would be “unconstitu¬ 
tional”. Think how they would have re¬ 
acted if workers had occupied voting 
stations or smashed the ballot boxes! 

A decision not to vote for Chirac ought 
to have been regarded as the starting 
point for principled action. The tactic of 
calling for spoilt votes might have been 
all that could have been achieved. But 
for LO it was merely a token act, to be 
carried out by individuals, not as part of 
a movement to challenge the whole po¬ 
litical-constitutional system. 

Those who suppose that the millions 
of left votes given gratis to Chirac will 
weaken the right are badly mistaken. The 
fact is that the elected monarchy system 
of the Fifth Republic is at its most secure 
when its head of state, the president, can 
be portrayed as unambiguously “speak¬ 
ing in the name of France”. However, 
despite his huge majority, Chirac is not 
the undisputed personification of the 
nation. The left votes delivered to him on 
a plate could so easily have been with¬ 
held. An active boycott on May 5 would 
have put the left straight onto the offen¬ 
sive. 

The crisis of legitimacy has by no 
means been resolved. It may have 
achieved the result it desperately needed 
after two rounds of the presidential bal¬ 
lot. But now the Fifth Republic faces a 
mass movement, above all the working 
class, that has seen its power on the 
streets. This unofficial France is increas¬ 
ingly looking for new answers and has 
already found some of them in itself. 

That is why we say: For a social third 
round! • 

Peter Manson 
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LETTERS 


E Letters may have been 

shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Argentina debate 

I do not want to side with comrade 
Christopher Pike against comrade Ian 
Donovan on Argentina ( Weekly Worker 
April 18 and May 2). However, I must 
take issue with comrade Donovan over 
his approach to the constituent assem¬ 
bly slogan specifically and parliaments 
in general. 

He raises three basic objections to the 
call for a constituent assembly in Argen¬ 
tina. First, Argentina has had a system 
of “bourgeois” democracy since the fall 
of the Galtieri regime in the aftermath of 
the Falklands war in 1982. Second, the call 
for a constituent assembly makes no in¬ 
roads into capitalist relations of produc¬ 
tion. Thirdly, a constituent assembly can 
only be a bridge to a “parhamentary-type 
institution” and such bodies, ipso facto, 
“must defend capitalism” and, he empha¬ 
sises, are “incapable” of representing the 
workers as a class. 

Surely the call for an constituent as¬ 
sembly, raised as an integral part of an 
immediate programme, is a legitimate slo¬ 
gan in a pre-revolutionary situation 
when the broad masses are not yet ready 
for a direct assault on the state machine 
or, to put it another way, they are for the 
moment unable to transform their popu¬ 
lar committees - which must come to em¬ 
brace the overwhelming majority of the 
population - into ruling organs of a higher, 
more direct, form of democracy. 

What do the workers’ and citizens’ 
committees represent at this present junc¬ 
ture in terms of the whole of Argentina? 
Have they armed themselves? Have they 
split the army? These questions require 
sober answers. Premature bids at seizing 
power are brutally punished or descend 
into pure farce. 

A constituent assembly in the context 
of Argentina should be advanced in or¬ 
der to challenge the presidential system 

- modelled on the United States. The presi¬ 
dent controls the executive and chooses 
the cabinet. Members of the two houses 
of congress - 254 deputies, elected for 
four-year terms, and 46 senators, ap¬ 
pointed for nine years by the 23 prov¬ 
inces - can pass or block legislation but 
possess no executive power. Through¬ 
out Argentina’s history there have been 
many periods of instability, despotic in¬ 
terruptions and numerous army takeo¬ 
vers. 

To demand the abolition of the presi¬ 
dential system, a centralised state and a 
single-chamber parliament of recallable 
delegates, elected annually, does not mle 
out other demands. Eg, for a system of 
workers’ milit ias and the abolition of the 
standing army, nationalisation of the 
banks and the restoration of the value of 
private savings, confiscation of all 
wealth gained through corruption and 
speculation, generous food rations, 
healthcare based on need, cancelling 
foreign debts, etc. 

Nor does the constituent assembly 
slogan contradict self-activity from be¬ 
low and the overcoming of the division 
between “politics and economics”. Citi¬ 
zens’ and workers’ committees must take 
matters into their own hands, beginning 
at the bottom and moving progressively 
upwards; a socialist process enhanced 
and complemented, not derailed, by 
championing a democratic programme. 
The struggle for democracy trains the 
working class and brings socialism nearer 
by drawing in wider and wider forces, in¬ 
cluding middle class allies. 

As comrade Donovan knows perfectly 
well, the Bolsheviks fought simultane¬ 
ously both for the soviets to take power 

- against the ineffective and illegitimate 
provisional government - and for a con¬ 
stituent assembly elected by universal 
suffrage. 

Surrounded by a peasant sea and in 
the absence of the German revolution, it 


is, with hindsight, not surprising that the 
Bolsheviks did not secure a constituent 
assembly majority in 1918. But nowadays 
in all advanced and medium developed 
countries communist parties can and 
must aim to become a clear majority. 

Comrade Donovan’s insistence that 
parliaments elected by universal suffrage 
“must necessarily defend” capitalist so¬ 
ciety and capitalist relations of produc¬ 
tion is, I believe, fundamentally mistaken. 
Communist MPs in the House of Com¬ 
mons would not “represent” workers “as 
atomised individuals”, but as class fight¬ 
ers. The same applies to a communist 
majority. 

Such notions, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses echoed by comrade Donovan in 
some key passages of his article, are char¬ 
acteristic of that school of thought which 
falsely claims that capitalist society is 
almost synonymous with what is 
dismissively called ‘bourgeois democ¬ 
racy’. That is wrong. 

Every real democratic step forward has 
had to be fought for from below against, 
often fierce, opposition from above. 
True, advances are constantly sub¬ 
verted, hollowed out and turned into 
their opposite by the forces of capital. 
Nevertheless the task of communists is 
clear - give new content to existing demo¬ 
cratic forms, spur on new democratic 
gains and encourage into life new demo¬ 
cratic bodies of the working class and its 
allies. 

Jack Conrad 

London 

Fascist Le Pen 

The front page article ‘ 1 million march in 
Paris’ above editor Peter Manson’s name 
is in error ( Weekly Worker May 2). Spe¬ 
cifically, in the third paragraph Peter says, 
“While it is wrong to describe Le Pen as 
a fascist - he has no counterrevolution¬ 
ary fighting squads, nor has he a pro¬ 
gramme for abolishing parliament or 
smashing the trade unions ...” It would 
be a nice point to know from where this 
definition of ‘fascist’ arises. Peter’s defi¬ 
nition would not include many well-rec¬ 
ognised fascist groups and formations 
from the 20th century, including Britain’s 
NF and BNP, let alone Hitler’s and Mus¬ 
solini’s organisations in their infancy. 

Some bourgeois journalists have done 
a better job of examining Le Pen’s ideol¬ 
ogy. John Lichfield, for example, examines 
the words Le Pen uses to code his fas¬ 
cist values to the FN’s hard core. Lichfield 
quotes ex-FN communications director 
Laurent de Saint-Affrique, who explains 
Le Pen’s use of words such as rqfle (po¬ 
lice raid), which “is only ever used these 
days to describe the arrest of jews in 
wartime France”; and grand patronat 
apatride (stateless big business) - “a 
European far-right code phrase for ‘jew- 
ish money and influence’ for more than 
100 years ... He is ... obsessed with the 
30s and 40s and with the jews” (The In¬ 
dependent May 4). 

Looking at fascist movements histori¬ 
cally, whether or not they achieved state 
power, would be more fruitful than con¬ 
juring self-serving and ultimately useless 
definitions out of the air, as Peter has 
done. If we do this, we certainly see that 
these movements have various manifes¬ 
tations, which often change over time. 
For example, Mussolini’s party produced 
a series of constitutions that first elabo¬ 
rated a concern with issues of the day 
that socialists might sympathise with, 
then progressed to more and more 
openly bolster capitalism through corpo¬ 
ratism. 

Perhaps Peter is suggesting that Le 
Pen was a fascist and has now become 
something not quite fascist, or that the 
FN is not fascist any more because of its 
electoral work (like the BNP, then). It’s 
difficult to tell. What is difficult to swal¬ 
low seems to be a tendency to see fas¬ 
cist organisations and regimes as 
generally improbable and even unlikely 
in this day and age; this is reminiscent of 


the attitude taken by some Trotskyists 
to the Evren fascist coup in Turkey in 
1980. Their argument then was that the 
coup was Bonapartist rather than fascist. 
Unfortunately we cannot wish fascists 
and fascism away that easily. 

Fascism comes to head off a revolu¬ 
tionary situation, or sometimes only a 
potentially revolutionary situation. But 
the instruments of fascism may or may 
not be the fascist organisations that pre¬ 
pared the way. Thus, the Brownshirt SA 
was eliminated by Hitler’s SS men in 
black exercising fascist state power. Simi¬ 
larly, the fascist Evren regime in Turkey 
depended on the army rather than the 
echelons of the fascist Grey Wolves. But 
this hardly means that fascist groups 
before a fascist takeover are not fascist - 
any more than it means that fascist re¬ 
gimes failing to utilise fascist groups are 
not fascist; it merely means that reaction 
uses whatever tool is at hand to do the 
job of crushing the working class. 

However, it is interesting and welcome 
further inside the same issue of the 
Weekly Worker to read what appears 
above David Hunnam’s name. He writes, 
“... whatever spectral form fascism takes, 
it must be recognised as fascism and 
fought as fascism.” I couldn’t agree 
more. Though the nub then is still the 
tactic of how we fight fascism, whether 
fascist organisations emerging into po¬ 
litical life or fascism as an incipient state 
form. One of the biggest problems the left 
faces still is the need to see that popular 
fronts merely give credence to other, more 
respectable parts of the bourgeois politi¬ 
cal spectrum like conservatism, liberalism 
and social democracy. What we need to 
address are the reasons fascist organi¬ 
sations gain credence and what failings 
in bourgeois liberal democracy they ex¬ 
ploit, not bolstering class enemies who 
may not wear the badge of open fascists. 

What then is the point of Peter’s defi¬ 
nition? The suspicion must remain that 
it avoids having to counter the popular 
frontists’ arguments that anti-fascism 
takes precedence over class war. If so, 
this is a false dawn: the argument we need 
to have with the rest of the left is instead 
based on recognising fascism and fight¬ 
ing it effectively, not pretending that it 
does not really exist. Once we get away 
from the religious fear of calling fascists 
and fascism what they are, we can get 
down to the work of combating them 
properly in a proletarian manner. 

Jim Gilbert 
London 

Israel CP 

This is just a short note to express my 
appreciation for your ideologically 
sound and politically relevant approach 
to the Middle East conflict, as expressed 
in the draft theses proposed for the 
CPGB aggregate of May 11.1 read them 
in the current issue of the Weekly Worker 
(May 2). 

The general line adopted by the CPGB, 
if indeed this draft is accepted, is very 
much in tune with the one advocated by 
the Israeli Communist Party, of which I 
am a member. Not that this is surprising 
to me: I’ve come to admire and respect 
your political work ever since I began to 
read your publications on the internet. 

I believe though that you should make 
more efforts to establish formal relations 
with the ICP, most of whose members are 
completely unaware of your existence. 
Currently, the ICP’s leadership regards 
the New Communist Party as its ‘sister 
party’ in Britain, which I find to be almost 
an aberration. Would you consider send¬ 
ing a representative to Israel in order to 
meet with both Israeli and Palestinian 
communists? 

Nimrod Amzalak 
Jerusalem 

Upper case 

By and large I liked your draft paper on 
Middle East and Israel, and would have 


placed it in our Jewish Socialists’ Group 
members’ bulletin for discussion, but 
unfortunately the May issue has just 
gone out. 

One small but not unimportant point, 
however - the consistent use of lower¬ 
case ‘j’ in ‘jewish’ is irritating. The dic¬ 
tionary definition of ‘jew’ in this form is 
either a money-lender or somebody who 
drives a hard bargain; or, as a verb, to 
cheat somebody. 

This derogatory use of such identity 
words is not unique in application to Jews 
of course - there is ‘welsh’, as in ‘to welsh 
on a deal or a debt’; or ‘arab’ as in ‘street 
arab’ - someone of no fixed abode; and 
‘turk’ - ‘a violent or domineering person’; 
and of course ‘gypsy’. Such usages tell 
us something about English history and 
culture! They were probably most com¬ 
mon in the arrogant Victorian heyday of 
British imperialism. Happily they are be¬ 
coming obsolete, if not already so. 

Obviously I don’t suspect commu¬ 
nists of harbouring such backward 
views, and the resolution is plainly 
against anti-semitism and racism. Either 
it’s a dodgy spellcheck, or you were seek¬ 
ing to make some point about Jews not 
being a nation, or whatever. However, 
unorthodox spelling or orthography in 
order to make some theoretical point is 
always a poor method for Marxists, and 
has a whiff of crankishness. 

Anyway, Lenin, while making no con¬ 
cessions to any form of Jewish national¬ 
ism, had no hesitation in referring to Jews 
in Russia with an upper-case ‘j’, as a ‘na¬ 
tionality’ (in English the term ‘people’ will 
do), and if the upper case was good 
enough for Lenin (and Trotsky) it should 
do for us too! 

Charlie Pottins 
Jewish Socialists’ Group 

Blushes 

In what is an exquisite moment of embar¬ 
rassment for me, I must apologise for a 
wild inaccuracy in my report on the So¬ 
cialist Alliance election campaigns in the 
Greater Manchester region (Weekly 
Worker April 25). I reported that no SA 
candidates were standing in Wigan. I had 
clearly misheard the regional report 
given by comrade John Baxter at my 
South Manchester SA branch meeting. 
In fact ‘none’ should have been ‘nine’ - 
two more than the Liberal Democrats! 

Not only this, but the results returned 
must rank amongst the best in England 
for the alliance. Wigan is a very untypi¬ 
cal borough, where Labour has in recent 
years enjoyed a clear mn in some wards. 
This would have been the case again in 
Newtown and Norley, but for the inter¬ 
vention of SA candidates who scored 
21.61% and 16.09% respectively. This 
alone would have been a very creditable 
achievement, giving as it does a clear 
message to our national executive com¬ 
mittee to knuckle down and get on with 
building the Socialist Alliance Party. But 
in the other wards too, the comrades’ 
work produced excellent scores -12.45% 
in Ince, 9.91 % in Worsley Mesnes, 7.06% 
in Whelley, 3.63% in Hope Carr, 3.37% in 
Ashton Golborne, 2.94% in Aspull 
Standish and 2.21% in Swinley. 

Again I stress that Wigan is an unu¬ 
sual area. This was noticed also by the 
fascist British National Party, who made 
a late decision to mn a candidate in the 
Abram ward, as an offshoot from their 
main campaigns in Burnley and Oldham. 
They scored 22.9%. Two Labour coun¬ 
cillors, one the deputy leader, were 
ousted by the ‘Community Action’ can¬ 
didates, who contested five wards. The 
Manchester Evening News reported that 
the latter achievements were “despite 
putting forward no real policies”. Voter 
turnout in the borough was just 24.45%. 

So, although the significance of these 
election results must not be overstated, 
they nevertheless demonstrate that some 
serious cracks are appearing in the shell 
in which the Labour Party has politically 
imprisoned the British working class for 


so long. The reaction of the Labour bu¬ 
reaucrats will undoubtedly be to accel¬ 
erate the process of taking the streets out 
of elections - more postal voting and re¬ 
doubling of their push to criminalise 
postering in public places. 

Our reaction must be the opposite one. 
Insistence on door-to-door canvassing 
in our prioritised wards, candidates in 
every possible ward, street meetings and 
stalls, and, in between elections, agita¬ 
tion against every anti-working class 
action by councils and government and 
counterposition of the demands of the 
Socialist Alliance. To effectively organ¬ 
ise these activities; to educate our class 
(including those presently being duped 
by fascists); to transform the SA into a 
party without further delay. 

And - to spare my blushes by reduc¬ 
ing the need for (mis)hearsay reporting - 
we must decide, at our conference this 
autumn, to launch an SA newspaper. 
John Pearson 
South Manchester SA 

Evil 

Cameron Richards’s review of Welsh 
Socialist Voice is correct to say that the 
Socialist Workers Party is suspicious of 
the publication’s “secret political 
agenda”, but doesn’t explain how it can 
be dominated by “the evil influence of 
Cymru Goch” (Weekly Worker May 2). 

CG has just one member sitting on the 
editorial board, the SWP has two, the SP 
has one and there are two non-aligned. 
I’m flattered by our ability to influence 
beyond our numbers, but the truth is that 
attempts to spur any lively debates have 
been neutered by the SWP rep. 

Cameron describes the publication as 
“left nationalist” without explaining what 
that means. A casual read of WSV would 
reveal a paper with some roots and un¬ 
derstanding of Welsh working class cul¬ 
ture, history and communities with a 
sprinkling of Welsh-language articles. 
This refusal to kow-tow to what could 
be termed “globalised socialism” is, I 
take it, left nationalist. 

The debate about the WSV, as Cameron 
recognises, is a much deeper one about 
whether Wales needs separate socialist 
organisation. On this much, both he 
CPGB and the SWP are agreed - they 
want Wales to become a regional S A of 
England (ideally it would be an all-Brit¬ 
ain SA but the SSP’s strength knackers 
that at the moment). 

Both are wrong, but the CPGB’s argu¬ 
ment has the merit of being open, con¬ 
sistent and thought out. The SWP’s 
approach, by contrast, is to hint at its 
desirability without openly debating it. 
If there is a left nationalist tendency within 
the WSA, it’s a British nationalist ten¬ 
dency that is totally out of step with the 
growing republicanism of Welsh young¬ 
sters. 

Mike Davies 

Cymru Goch, Wrecsam 

May Day to forget 

Local worthies in the Stockton labour 
movement gathered on the Saturday fol¬ 
lowing international workers’ day to cel¬ 
ebrate the struggles of the working class 
... not! 

The real crime of this virtually unad¬ 
vertised gathering, including two alleg¬ 
edly left trade union general secretaries, 
was the diabolical organisation, with less 
than 30 attending. A couple of Socialist 
Party members I stumbled across in the 
pub informed me that they had only 
heard about the event in a hidden away 
column of the local paper! 

If any lessons can be learnt from this, 
it is the utter degeneracy of what passes 
for the workers’ movement in this coun¬ 
try and the abject sabotage of our move¬ 
ment and traditions. They are happy to 
take our union subs but do precious lit¬ 
tle for us. 

Bill Jeannes 
Teesside 
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ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday May 12,5pm - ‘Underdevelopment and modernisation’, 
using Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study 
guide. 

Sunday May 17, 5pm - ‘History of Labourism: opposition to 
office’, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a 
study guide. 

Israel out 

Protest outside Israeli embassy, Friday May 10, 5.30pm. Imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of Israeli troops from occupied territories. For 
an independent Palestinian state with the same rights as Israel. 
Condemn Israeli state terrorism, and islamic terrorism against 
Israeli civilians. Assemble junction Kensington High Street, 
Kensington Court (nearest tube: High St Kensington). 
Organised by Justice for the Palestinians, and supported by 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, Solidarity , Worker-communist 
Party of Iraq, International Federation of Iraqi Refugees, Worker- 
communist Party of Iran, Campaign for a Referendum for 
Kurdistan, International Federation of Iranian Refugees, CPGB. 


'No vote for Le Pen, no plebiscite for Chirac’ - Lutte Ouvriere’s "sectarian” slogan 

British left and 
French elections 

Socialist Alliance member John Bulaitis defends the ‘Vote 
Chirac’ position adopted by the reformist left and the Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire 


I am currently in France and witnessing at 
first hand the magnificent mobilisations 
against the Front National. But I have taken 
the time to check the websites of the British 
far left. If anything displays the dogmatism 
and sectarianism of much of the British far left, 
it is the position taken in relation to the sec¬ 
ond round of the elections. 

The question posed is very simple. Are you 
in favour of an electoral defeat of Le Pen or 
not? Yet, reading the articles on France, I find 
it hard to find straight answers. 

The Socialist claims that “a strong show¬ 
ing of ballot papers rejecting both Chirac and 
Le Pen would be a warning of opposition to 
the capitalist policies which both advocate” 
(April 26). In other words, the best thing to do 
is spoil the ballot. Of course, Chirac and Le 
Pen both represent capitalist policies. What 
an amazing discovery The Socialist has 
made! But if the contest had been between 
Jospin and Le Pen, they too would have also 
both represented capitalist policies. 

The point is for the millions who have mo¬ 
bilised in France, Le Pen represents much else 
besides. Imagine what images his call for ‘tran¬ 
sit camps’ to store immigrants in before they 
are deported conjures up in a country that saw 
‘transit camps’ set up by the Nazis for the jews 
and resistance fighters, before they were de¬ 
ported the other form of ‘camp’ - the death 
camp. The FN may not be a classical fascist 
party. But a FN victory would pose a serious 
threat to the workers’ movement, the left, the 
minorities, women and youth in France. 

As for Socialist Worker, one scratches one’s 
head to work out what is being advocated. 
But the interview with their sister organisa¬ 
tion strongly implies that an abstention is the 
best approach (May 4). And, it should be re¬ 
membered that the SWP’s French group sup¬ 
ported Lutte Ouvriere in the first round of the 
elections, against the less sectarian LCR cam¬ 
paign which raised centrally the anti-global- 
isation stmggle. And Lutte Ouvriere is now 
arguing strongly for a spoilt ballot position. 

And then there is the CPGB who call for an 
‘active boycott’ - whatever that means. Ac¬ 
cording to the Weekly Worker , the slogan 
“Votez escro, pas fascho (vote for a crook, not 
a fascist)... plays into the hands of the ruling 


class” because “a sweeping victory for 
Chirac” would be claimed as “a vote of confi¬ 
dence in the current order” (May 2). 

The truth is, the youth who took to the 
streets and raised this slogan have a revolu¬ 
tionary instinct a thousand times stronger 
than our CPGB scribe. 

It is self-evident that the slogan itself im¬ 
plies no illusions, or support for Chirac. The 
very fact that hundreds of thousands have 
been taking to the streets each night, culmi¬ 
nating in the historic two- milli on strong May 
Day demonstrations, shows it is understood 
instinctively that the fascists will be defeated 
by the mass movement and not simply at the 
ballot box. Otherwise, why take to the streets? 

Those who argue for a boycott, of what¬ 
ever form, are in practice suggesting that the 
result of the second round in terms of votes 
cast does not matter. But it is only necessary 
to pose the question as to why this mass 
movement has developed in the first place? 
The spark was the electoral success of Le Pen 
in the election’s first round - in other words, 
the threat of Le Pen winning the second round 
and becoming president of France. 

That is why everyone who has taken to the 
streets understands that the result matters - 
except of course the hardened sectarians who 
have sheepishly followed in the wake of the 
movement. 

For the youth who spontaneously came 
out on the streets, who have grown in con¬ 
fidence as the demonstrations have devel¬ 
oped, who have triggered the biggest 
demonstrations since the Liberation, the re¬ 
sult is absolutely vital. And, their instinct is 
correct. If the FN were to receive 25%, 30% 
or 35%, then inevitably the dynamic behind 
the party would be strengthened. That 
would be a defeat. And the youth in France 
understand that - even if the CPGB, Peter 
Taaffe and company do not. 

If the FN were to gain such a vote, the youth 
and those who have mobilised would be on 
the retreat. On the other hand, if the NF vote 
were to go down, then the dynamic of the FN 
could be checked. Doubts would set in 
amongst some of its less committed support¬ 
ers. Those in the mass movement against it 
would become even more confident. 


The outlook of those on the demos in Paris 
was that they were going to vote, not for 
Chirac, but against Le Pen. In that sense, the 
Ligue Communiste Revolutionnaire’s posi¬ 
tion in France, criticised in the Weekly Worker , 
is not ambiguous but is understood perfectly 
by all participating in the mass movement, 
even if not in the Weekly Worker office. 

The idea that Chirac and his reactionary poli¬ 
tics will be strengthened by a crushing defeat 
for Le Pen is an argument that at best com¬ 
pletely misunderstands the position in France, 
and at worst reveals a haughty contempt for 
the youth and others who have taken to the 
streets. 

In fact the opposite is the case. If a cam¬ 
paign along the lines suggested by the CPGB, 
and Lutte Ouvriere in France, had some suc¬ 
cess and many abstained, thus leading to a 
higher percentage for the NF, then Chirac 
would feel more confident in carrying out his 
rightwing agenda. He would probably feel the 
pressure to orientate even further towards the 
right to appease NF voters. And the pressure 
would be on the social movement to hold in 
check, because the argument would be that, 
if you don’t, there is the NF waiting in the 
wings. 

On the other hand, Chirac and his support¬ 
ers are beginning to realise that they face the 
problem of ‘legitimacy’ if elected by 85%-90% 
of the vote. In that situation, paradoxically, 
Chirac would be a weakened presidency, 
elected with a historically low vote for a sit¬ 
ting president in the first round, and with the 
votes of the left in the second round. Chirac 
knows that. The movement instinctively un¬ 
derstands that, which is why on the May Day 
demo, many people were already raising the 
slogan Pour un troisieme tour social (for a 
social third round). 

Perhaps the politics of abstention make 
some individuals feel that they have done 
their revolutionary duty by not voting for a 
bourgeois candidate. But since when have 
Marxists been opposed on principle to vot¬ 
ing for a bourgeois candidate when tactically 
it can advance the movement? The British far 
left is once again demonstrating its sectarian 
dogmatism, rather than knowing how to en¬ 
gage with the mass movement • 


Stop racism 

Rally, Sunday May 12, 1pm, Trafalgar Square. Stop Blunkett’s 
Nationality, Immigration and Asylum Bill. Speakers include: Ken 
Livingstone, Tony Young, TUC president, Diane Abbott, Am¬ 
nesty International, Green Party, Plaid Cymru, SNP, Kashmir 
Singh British Sikh Federation, Campaign Against Arbitrary De¬ 
tention at Yarls Wood. Followed by march and human chain 
around parliament. 

Organised by Speak Out Against Racism and Defend Asylum- 
Seekers. Supported by Asylum Rights Campaign 

Justice for Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 18. Assemble 12 noon, 
Hyde Park. Rally in Trafalgar Square. 

CPGB day school 

‘Rebuilding working class politics’, Saturday May 25, 10am- 
5pm, Elder Court Community Centre, Elder Court, Middles¬ 
brough. 

Sessions include: ‘Can workers change the world?’ - CPGB and 
Labour Party speakers ‘Working class culture and literature’ - 
speakers from CPGB and Amber Collective. ‘Can we make the 
trade unions fight?’ - Mark Metcalf, author of several pamphlets 
on trade union struggles, and former London docks steward 
and CPGB member Alan Stevens. ‘How do we build a workers 
party?’ Mark Fischer of the CPGB debates International Social¬ 
ist Group. 

Enquiries - Lawrie Coombs (07904 244853). 

WSA day school 

Sunday May 26,10.30am-4.45pm, Chapter Arts Centre, Market 
Road, Canton, Cardiff. Sessions include: ‘The war on terrorism’; 
‘The national question’; ‘Women’s oppression’; ‘The trade un¬ 
ion political levy - whose money is it anyway?’; ‘Racism and 
the Welsh working class’. 

Free creche (book by May 19), free accommodation. Good food 
at reasonable prices. Tickets: £8 (£4 concessions). 

Send cheques, payable to ‘Welsh Socialist Alliance’, to WSA 
PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 


Welsh Socialist Voice 


Second issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out 
now. £6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 


3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each, 
artistsagainstthewar @ hotmail.com; 
www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk;wwwstopthewar.org 


% 


Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and 
the stmggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 


RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgl20@hotmail.com 


SUMMER OFFENSIVE 


Come to the meeting to launch of the CPGB’s 
annual fundraising drive - Saturday May 11, 
5pm. Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1. Nearest tubes: Great 
Portland Street, Regents Park. 

Speakers from Communist Party of Turkey and 
Oiganisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran 
join the CPGB’s Jack Conrad in outlining the 
tasks facing communists in the current period. 


www.cpgb.org.uk/action 
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LOCAL ELECTIONS 


May 2 saw local elections in many parts of England, and seven ballots for newly created mayors. The 
all the post-election headlines, but there was also a significant left challenge at the council ballot box. 

Socialist Alliance inches 


T he Socialist Alliance stood 220 can¬ 
didates on May 2 - by far the larg¬ 
est number on the left. No alliance 
candidates were elected, but nationally 
its vote was creditable, with a clutch of 
results over 10%. 

Our vote in London was undoubt¬ 
edly boosted by the fact that voters 
were electing three councillors per ward: 
thus they were able to cast three votes. 
Hackney saw the SA chalk up its most 
impressive result. Comrade Paul Foot, 
standing in Clissold ward, polled 487 
votes - 22.7% of those who turned out. 
The other 11 S A candidates in Hackney 
also did well, with over 3,000 voters giv¬ 
ing one of their votes to the Socialist 
Alliance, which sometimes beat the 
Conservative and Liberal Democrat 
candidates. Hackney SA’s ambition in 
standing in 13 of Hackney’s 19 wards 
clearly paid dividends. 

Other notable London results were 
achieved by Simon Hester (Haringey, St 
Ann’s) with 324 votes (19%), Paul Phillips 
(Forest Gate North) with 272 votes (15%), 
and Lee Rock (Waltham Forest, William 
Moms) with 254 votes (9%). 

Outside London, while the average 
vote was lower, there were still some im¬ 
pressive results, like those of comrade 
Barry Conway, who polled 21 % in Wigan. 
Contesting the mayoralty of North 


Tyneside, comrade Michael Roberts won 
over 2,000 votes. 

Clearly comrades have worked very 
hard. However, in some areas results 
were poor. A sober and rounded analy¬ 
sis would suggest that we managed only 
to inch forward. The general election in 
June 2001 established a national profile 
for the S A and in that sense our campaign 
was a success despite the low vote. This 
time around it has been a different story. 
There was no national manifesto launch 
and no national campaign to speak of. 
The absence of a regular Socialist Alli¬ 
ance political paper is costing us dear. 

Furthermore there exists a danger that, 
as happened after June 2001, the momen¬ 
tum built up will be allowed to dissipate. 
The Socialist Workers Party shows no 
sign of abandoning its propensity to flit 
to and fro between its different ‘united 
fronts’ - giving the SA a grudging prior¬ 
ity at election times, but then shelving it 
in favour of the Anti-Nazi League, 
Globalise Resistance, etc. Given what 
happened following June 2001, it is 
hardly surprising that one frequent com¬ 
plaint heard by activists on the doorstep 
was that ‘we only see you at election 
times’. The answer is not just local and 
grassroots campaigns, but a Socialist Al¬ 
liance paper - which will educate, agitate 
and organise our supporters. 


After May 2 we have a golden oppor¬ 
tunity to revitalise the alliance. Those 
who canvassed will have records of 
many of those that voted for us - obvi¬ 
ously these need to be regularly con¬ 
tacted and over time drawn into the 
organisation. Some local SAs grasped 
the importance of having a means of com¬ 
munication during the campaign - they 
published local news sheets. If we can 
do that in Manchester, Hackney and 
Wales, etc, and if our five principle sup¬ 
porting organisations can produce a 
whole range of publications, including 
two weeklies, then surely the resources 
can be raised for a Socialist Alliance 
weekly - and why not a daily during elec¬ 
tions? If the Socialist Alliance’s SWP- 
dominated leadership refuses to take up 
this challenge, then others must act. An 
unofficial paper, backed initially by the 
CPGB and the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty, would fit the bill. 

Reviving Arthur Scargill’s moribund 
Socialist Labour Party will require necro¬ 
mancy. Short of visiting the website of 
every council where elections took place, 
it is impossible to draw up a complete list 
of SLP results. However, we can safely 
say that the SLP’s intervention was very 
limited indeed - in stark contrast to the 
114 mostly paper candidates that Scar- 
gill almost single-handedly managed to 


stand in the general election. May 2 gave 
us a more accurate picture of the organi¬ 
sation’s state of decay. 

Ealing in west London - a favoured 
stamping ground of the Stalinite Indian 
Workers Association - is perhaps the 
only area where the SLP’s politics have 
any social resonance - thanks to mass 
migration from the Indian sub-continent 
and the social base established by the 
Communist Party and the Communist 
Party (Marxist) in places like West Ben¬ 
gal and Kerala. The SLP stood three can¬ 
didates in some wards and its best 
performance came in South Broadway, 
where Harpal Brar polled 424 votes, al¬ 
most certainly the highest vote of any 
SLP candidate in the country. 

Despite the SLP’s sectarian disdain for 
left unity and the Socialist Alliance, there 
were mercifully few instances where our 
candidates clashed. Something due more 
to the SLP’s lack of members and conse¬ 
quent inability to mount a wider challenge 
than any warming of relations. In the two 
wards where a clash did occur (Man¬ 
chester and Bolton), the SLP came off 
marginally worse. 

The Communist Party of Britain is an 
organisation whose view of the alliance 
is somewhat less clear. There is currently 
a serious debate going on within the 
pages of the Morning Star about what 

O f the 6,000 contests on May 2, it 
was the results of three that 
dominated headlines and took up the 
most column inches in the media dur¬ 
ing the following days. Three British 
National Party candidates succeeded 
in getting elected as councillors in 
Burnley and, in doing so, defied all at¬ 
tempts by the mainstream parties and 
anti-fascist activists to stop them. 
Though the results should be kept in 
proportion, they do pose serious ques¬ 
tions about the limitations of the left’s 
anti-fascist strategy. 

The BNP’s support is concentrated 
in certain localities and is largely a 
product of a specific set of circum¬ 
stances. Its candidates were elected in 
Gannow, Rosegrove with Lowerhouse, 
and Cliviger with Worsthorne. Turn¬ 
out was lowest in Rosegrove at 49% 
and highest in Cliviger at 63%. 
Apart from that its vote across Burn¬ 
ley averaged slightly over 12%. In 
Oldham, another town where it per¬ 
formed well in the general election, 
although it failed to get any council¬ 
lors elected, its vote totalled over 
4,300 and it came second in several 
wards. Relatively strong perform¬ 
ances in areas like Sunderland, a 
Labour heartland, where it gained 
around 15% of the vote, attest to the 
fact that by and large the BNP is pick¬ 
ing up votes from those disaffected 
with Labour. As in other European 
countries, most notably and recently 
France, it is the crisis of social democ¬ 
racy that is fuelling the growth of the 
far right. However, the BNP has no¬ 
where near the structure nor profile 
on a national level of far right parties 
in Europe: eg, Le Pen’s Front Na¬ 
tional. 

Given its main orientation to work¬ 
ing class, former Labour voters, its 
manifesto unsurprisingly concen¬ 
trates on issues of funding and serv¬ 
ice provision. Its ‘municipal 
manifesto’ calls for “a boost in spend- 


the CPB’s attitude to the SA should be - 
with some favouring drawing closer and 
others wanting to remain in isolation. 
Significantly our national chair, comrade 
Liz Davies, now has a regular column in 
the Star. Let us hope that this engage¬ 
ment yields positive results and the So¬ 
cialist Alliance will soon have a sixth 
principle supporting organisation. 

It is certainly hard to fathom what the 
CPB hopes to achieve by standing - its 
British Road to Socialism programme 
envisages socialism being introduced 
from above by a Labour Party govern¬ 
ment. Only four candidates were fielded, 
the same number as in the general elec¬ 
tion. Of those four, Anne Kruthoffer, 
wrongly listed as the ‘Communist Party 
of Great Britain’, recorded the CPB’s high¬ 
est vote of 131 in Walthamstow. 

Nick Wright - a former Straight Leftist 
who is fond of denouncing “sectarians” 
- is for sure not at the forefront of encour¬ 
aging the development of more fraternal 
relations between the CPB and SA. No 
doubt he will have relished his clash with 
the Socialist Alliance in the Peckham 
ward of The Lane. His 49 votes put him 
behind our three candidates. 

Peter Taaffe’s Socialist Party in England 
and Wales - standing under the Socialist 
Alternative banner - lost two councillors 
and retained two. Comrade Dave Nellist, 


ing on public transport and local serv¬ 
ices to make up for years of Labour 
and Conservative cuts”, while prom¬ 
ising to reduce funding for “liberal- 
left, politically correct pet projects, 
aimed at promoting multicultural- 
ism”. BNP voters who spoke to the 
press - like Michelle, an ex-Labour 
voter - echo this sentiment: “People 
are fed up of coming last. We never 
get priority” (Financial Times May 
4-5). The BNP exploits poverty and 
hardship, demagogically linking 
them via its critique of official multi- 
culturalism to the aim of an all-white 
Britain. 

In reality, of course, the British- 
Asian communities in areas like 
Burnley are as impoverished as white 
areas, if not more so. But the propa¬ 
gation of divisive, tick-box multicul- 
turalism from above creates the 
impression of favouritism - workers 
are encouraged to categorise them¬ 
selves according to ethnicity and put 
in rival claims for scarce resources. 
This pernicious ideology is the oppo¬ 
site of democratic assimilation and 
unity forged by common struggle 
from below: its ‘celebration of differ¬ 
ence’ divides communities and the 
working class. Though there are 
signs that some bourgeois politicians 
now want to soft-peddle on it, the left 
has failed dismally to expose bour¬ 
geois multiculturalism for what it is, 
instead tailing it and making left anti¬ 
racism an appendage of the bourgeois 
version. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
the BNP’s success in part resulted 
from a failure of the anti-fascist strat¬ 
egy pursued by the left. Though there 
can be little doubt that the Anti-Nazi 
League contains hard-working and 
sincere SWP activists, it is neverthe¬ 
less a shining example of this failure. 
Despite the fact that “every house 
where the BNP are standing in Burn¬ 
ley got a leaflet” from the ANL (press 


BNP, Burnley and 
fighting fascism 
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British National Party may have grabbed 
James Mallory analyses the results 


Tories still in the cold 


forward 


the Socialist Alliance’s former chair be¬ 
fore SPEW walked out, retained his seat 
in Coventry, beating his nearest rival by 
more than 300 votes. Ian Page in Lewi¬ 
sham also retained his seat, notching up 
1,065 votes in the process. 

Sam Dias, the SP’s other Lewisham 
councillor, was defeated by a combina¬ 
tion of boundary changes, a Labour 
candidate and a strong showing by the 
Local Education Action for Parents 
(Leap) group. Its candidate, Helen 
LeLevre, edged out comrade Dias by 53 
votes. Leap was originally formed out 
of a campaign to open a new school in 
the Telegraph Hill area. It describes it¬ 
self as a “single-issue political party” 
that believes that “the best type of edu¬ 
cation is provided by local comprehen¬ 
sive schools which serve the whole of 
a community, giving opportunities to all 
their pupils” (Leap website). The atten¬ 
tive reader may think that this is pre¬ 
cisely the sort of organisation that 
SPEW, which was a constant critic of 
the Socialist Alliance over such ‘com¬ 
munity campaigns’, would consider 
standing aside for. Apparently not if you 


have a sitting councillor. 

Perhaps the most surprising result was 
the success of the Independent Work¬ 
ing Class Association - the brainchild of 
Red Action, a 1970s split from the SWP 
- in getting Stuart Craft elected in the 
Northfield Brook ward in Oxford. The 
IWCA’s other candidate in Northfield 
Brook came only a short distance behind 
with 328 votes, and in Blackbird Leys 
ward - also in Oxford - Daphne Kingston 
got 197 votes. Elsewhere the IWCA did 
almost equally well. Carl Tailor came 
within 100 votes of being elected in 
Haggerstone ward in Hackney. 

The IWCA’s programme is unasham¬ 
edly localist and in some instances down¬ 
right reactionary - for example, its 
manifesto in Hackney states: “Dealing in 
hard dmgs in this ward must be stopped” 
and calls for “the council and the police” 
to “take [unspecified] action” to stop it. 
Surely a better response is the demand 
for NHS treatment for addicts and the le¬ 
galisation of all dmgs. Nevertheless the 
IWCA is to be congratulated on putting 
in sterling and consistent work, especially 
in the housing estates • 


E£ 


Socialist Alliance: 

http://www.socialistalliance.net 


release, April 28) and its vigorous 
campaign denouncing the ‘Nazism’ 
and in some cases the criminality of 
BNP candidates and activists, they 
still received the votes of a substan¬ 
tial minority. 

There is little sign that the SWP 
has understood that the BNP’s sup¬ 
port derives from genuine grievances 
and in a negative rejection of multi- 
culturalism. 

Thus the SWP’s anti-fascist strat¬ 
egy completely misses the concerns 
of those who might be tempted to vote 
for the BNP (for those who never in¬ 
tended to vote for the BNP in the first 
place the ANL call, ‘Don’t vote Nazi’, 
is clearly a waste of time). Geoff 
Sweetman, a voter in Worsthorne, 
said of the BNP that, “People around 
here don’t care whether they’re neo- 
Nazis, they’ve just had enough” (The 
Daily Telegraph May 4). Worsthorne 
is exceptional in the sense that it is 
traditionally a Conservative strong¬ 
hold - the BNP expressed “surprise” 
at its success there - but it is fair to 
assume that BNP voters in working 
class wards would express a similar 
sentiment. 

‘Don’t vote Nazi’ has the dubious 
honour of being a succinct summary 
of the views of Tony Blair. He went on 
record before the May 2 poll as say¬ 
ing that he would prefer voters to place 
their ‘x’ by a Tory candidate rather 
than the BNP - the inescapable logic 
of the ANL’s position too. But, of 
course, the more the mainstream 
unites against the BNP, the more at¬ 
tractive the organisation becomes in 
the eyes of those who want to give the 
establishment parties, which they see 
as the cause of their misery, a kick¬ 
ing. 


The ANL, of course, is very much 
the child of the SWP and as such is 
scarred by some of the less healthy 
features of its parent’s politics. As one 
of the SWP’s ‘united fronts’, it must 
aim to build the “broadest mass move¬ 
ment possible” (Socialist Worker 
May 4). For the SWP that means de¬ 
liberately restricting its remit and 
excluding specifically working class 
demands. The ANL is not seen as a 
potential arm of the future working 
class party. Rather it is regarded, like 
the other ‘united fronts’, as a means 
of recruiting to the SWP. 

Given that the SWP’s politics, like 
a suit, are tailored to fit the needs of a 
given ‘united front’, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that SWP comrades end up 
saying different things. Thus Rob 
Hoveman co-signs a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance statement which correctly points 
out: “We can’t just continue to urge 
people not to vote for the Nazis in Brit¬ 
ain”, since backing Labour simply 
means “more attacks on working 
class people” (May 8). But the ANL - 
an SWP-sponsored organisation - 
blunders on doing precisely that. 

The Socialist Alliance stood candi¬ 
dates against the BNP in Burnley. 
Though none of the three candidates 
made significant inroads, our cam¬ 
paign will have at least laid the foun¬ 
dations for the SA to move forward in 
the area. The one abiding lesson of 
Burnley is that hiving off ‘anti-fas¬ 
cism’ from a more general struggle 
to arm the working class in its fight 
against capitalism robs it of coher¬ 
ence and potency. 

Building a mass Socialist Alliance 
party, not a “mass Anti-Nazi League” 
is the central task we face (Socialist 
Review May) • 
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Anti-Nazi League: 

http://www.anl.org.uk 



Duncan Smith: viscerally xenophobic membership 


F or two out of three of the mainstream 
political parties, last week’s local elec¬ 
tions provided grounds for reasonable 
satisfaction. 

The Labour Party must privately be 
mightily relieved that there was no evi¬ 
dence of a national backlash against its 
glaring failure thus far to deliver much 
vaunted promises in such key areas as 
public services and crime. Using local 
elections to bash the government is nor¬ 
mal, but mid-term blues seem once again 
to have been postponed. Why? Some 
say that the ‘BNP effect’ brought out 
more Labour voters than might other¬ 
wise have been the case, though a na¬ 
tional turnout of around 35% is still a 
pitiful commentary on the perceived sig¬ 
nificance of council elections; others, 
with opinion poll evidence to support 
their contention, maintain that Gordon 
Brown’s national health service budget, 
because , not in spite of, its tax increases, 
gave Labour a new sense of purpose and 
with it a renewed credibility. A net loss 
of 325 seats and eight councils will cause 
Blair no sleepless nights. 

The Liberal Democrats can content 
themselves with the fact that, on a night 
of swings and roundabouts, they 
emerged with some significant gains (for 
example, Worthing, Cheltenham and 
Eastbourne from the Tories and Norwich 
from Labour) to counterbalance the dis¬ 
appointment of losing prized councils like 
Sheffield and Harrogate. 

Lor the Conservative Party, however, 
there was no cause for celebration. Af¬ 
ter five years of New Labour, two land¬ 
slide defeats, a new leader and its latest 
somewhat implausible relaunch as an 
inclusive, tolerant party of ‘compassion¬ 
ate conservatism’, the party desperately 
needed to make a high-profile blow 
against the government. 

Let us not forget that in the 2000 local 
elections, campaigning on a ‘tough 
against everything’ agenda, including 
playing the race card against asylum- 
seekers, William Hague garnered more 
than 600 gains, with 38% of the vote, as 
against 29% for Labour on a turnout of 
under 30%. In what should be a warning 
to all pundits and tea leaf readers, central 
office took this to be the harbinger of 
great things to come. Thus, a year later, 
came the mad irrelevance of a general 
election campaign focused on little more 
than petty English nationalism and sav¬ 
ing the pound. We all know what hap¬ 
pened. 

Having learned the lessons from that 
debacle, Iain Duncan Smith has done his 
best to drag the Conservative Party’s 
geriatric, viscerally xenophobic member¬ 
ship into the 21st century, but with what 
outcome so far? With around 34% of the 
vote last week - neck and neck with La¬ 
bour - the Tories got less than two per¬ 
cent more of the vote than they did in the 
general election of 2001. Worse, much 


worse, than Hague at a comparable time. 
As everyone knows, a swing of some 
10% is the absolute minimum required 
even to unseat Blair. At this stage, to lose 
Worthing, Cheltenham and Eastbourne, 
and to fail to gain Croydon (Tory from 
1965-1994) and Basildon (a general elec¬ 
tion bellwether) spells dark news, against 
which the party’s successes in Enfield 
and Havering (still under no overall con¬ 
trol) and its capture of four London bor¬ 
oughs count for very little. 

Charged with the unenviable task of 
making the Conservative Party’s excuses 
in advance, Theresa May, shadow sec¬ 
retary of state for transport, local govern¬ 
ment and the regions, told us that “we 
did not expect this to be a great landslide. 
We said we would make modest gains. 
That is what has happened” (The Tunes 
May 3). “Modest” is putting it politely. 
Why has the Conservative Party failed 
to deliver? This writer would suggest 
that there are two basic reasons. 

Lirst, the economy. By a combination 
of luck and judgement, chancellor Brown 
continues to preside over a low-inflation, 
low-interest-rate economy. The threat¬ 
ened global recession has yet to materi¬ 
alise. Those who are in decently paid 
employment (including millions of work¬ 
ing class people) are doing compara¬ 
tively well in terms of normal 
expectations. ‘Middle England’, that 
nebulous category of folk on whom the 
fortunes of the two main parties suppos¬ 
edly depends, is prospering under a Blair 
regime that is virtually indistinguishable 
from that of Thatcher at her apogee. 

The comparison is particularly striking 
when it comes to the housing market - 
now, as then, a key indicator. House price 
inflation has reached levels of irrational¬ 
ity last seen in the late 1980s. On the back 
of this unrealised and unrealisable in¬ 
crease in perceived ‘wealth’, personal in¬ 
debtedness (credit card borrowing and 
the like) has broken all records. Whiz kid 
traders in the city, now, as then, tell us 
that ‘this time it will be different’, but 
sooner or later this speculative bubble is 
bound to burst and, when it does, the 
political as well as the economic conse¬ 
quences will be far-reaching. The ques¬ 
tion, for the Conservative Party, is when! 
Only a fundamental collapse of faith in 
the economic competence of the Labour 
government seems at present a likely 
reason for Middle England to re-defect 
to the Tories. 

Secondly, given the fact that Blair has 
effectively occupied all the ground that 
might formerly have been claimed by the 
Tories as their own (indeed, he has actu¬ 
ally gone much further in many areas 
than Thatcher herself would have dared), 
what the Conservative Party needs and 
singularly lacks is a single big idea capa¬ 
ble of capturing the imagination of the 
electorate. Privatisation, public-private 
partnerships, sucking up to big and small 


capitals with nice tax breaks and incen¬ 
tives, further emasculating the already 
atomised working class by vindictive 
anti-trade union laws, creating a police 
state in the name of ‘law and order’, treat¬ 
ing everybody from asylum-seekers to 
school tmants and their families as anti¬ 
social criminals, giving unquestioning 
political and military support to US im¬ 
perialism? Lorget it. What Thatcher did 
not get round to, Tony is in the process 
of finishing off on behalf of the ruling 
class. So why should they vote Tory? 

Even a few small ideas might come in 
handy, but there is actually nothing. 
When it comes to the central issues of 
popular concern - the state of the health 
service, education, transport and so 
forth - central office has yet to come up 
with a single coherent policy short of 
dark mutterings about radical alterna¬ 
tives. Historically, it would be very fool¬ 
ish to write off the Conservative Party. 
The party can come back, but in quite 
what form is anyone’s guess. 

It is important to recognise that the 
problem confronting the Tories is the 
same we ourselves face: ie, how do we 
respond both theoretically and practically 
to the realignment of British politics that 
we have seen since the advent of Blair? 
Lor the Tories, at least in terms of theory, 
it is actually much more difficult. Go to 
the hard right? Hague tried that and it 
was a disaster, though serious social dis¬ 
location in the wake of an economic 
trauma could make it an option. Go to the 
soft, multicultural, ‘inclusive’ left ? Who 
could take it seriously? Ask Ann 
Winterton. 

Lor us, in terms of class politics, the 
matter is much more straightforward. Re¬ 
peatedly in our debates, comrades point 
to the fact that our approach to Labour¬ 
ism is the key strategic question of the 
day: specifically, how do we break the 
organised working class in the trade 
unions, and the class as a whole, from its 
umbilical ties to a Labour Party that is 
more imperialist, more anti-working class 
than ever before? 

Unlike the Tories, we have a pro¬ 
gramme based on a coherent socialist 
alternative on which to base our cam¬ 
paign. Despite its admittedly embryonic 
nature and its disparate forces, the So¬ 
cialist Alliance produced some encour¬ 
aging results last week. Time and again 
on the knocker in working class estates, 
what I heard was the same question: 
‘Why doesn’t the left wing get together, 
stop fighting each other and start fight¬ 
ing Blair? When you do that, we’ll vote 
for you.’ 

Agreed, things are not that simple, but 
the message is clear. What working class 
people need and want is a united party 
to fight for their interests and the inter¬ 
ests of humanity as a whole. That is our 
job, comrades, so let us get on with it • 
Maurice Bernal 
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LOCAL ELECTIONS 



I F: Okay, so what did you think of 
it? Was it a good campaign? 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest, William 
Moms ward, 9.3%): Canvassing worked. No 
question. And 27 hours out of the 40 done in 
my constituency was done by the CPGB. We 
couldn’t get SWPers to do it. But it really 
worked. 

On the doorsteps we didn’t get any real 
hostility to the Socialist Alliance. The key 
problem we came across was obviously apa¬ 
thy - a lot of people made it clear that they were 
not going to vote, that the parties were ‘all the 
same’. Of course, we could counter arguments 
like that pretty effectively, but nevertheless it 
was a real factor. 

Bob Davies (Newham, Wall End, 6.7%): My 
SA did sterling work leafleting the wards 
where we were standing (four in total). But we 
really didn’t do enough canvassing, much 
less than some other London boroughs I 
have heard reports from. Canvassing would 
have bumped up the vote, I think. 

That said, we were pushed for people to do 
the work on the ground. For instance, I saw 
nothing of Workers Power during the cam¬ 
paign. Did anyone? 

Anne Me Shane (Hackney, Stoke Newing¬ 
ton Central, 7.0%): They seem to have gone 
awol for the duration. I haven’t heard reports 
of them putting in work in any ward and they 
had no candidates, of course. 

BD: Despite some sloppy organisation and 
the canvassing problem, we should be 
pleased in Newham. SA candidates averaged 
12%, a big jump forward for us compared with 
the 2001 general election, when we scored 
around 2%. 

Marcus Strom (West Greenwich, 7.1%): We 
did get some help from a Workers Power com¬ 
rade in Greenwich actually. But, on canvass¬ 
ing, it is good for two reasons. You do make 
real contact with real people. If you simply 
leaflet, you have no idea where your areas of 
support actually are. 

Secondly, it’s good for your cadre. Often 
they will not be used to going out, meeting 
‘ordinary’ people on the doorsteps and argu¬ 
ing with them as to why socialism is of rel¬ 
evance to their lives. I had people saying to 
me that they would vote for me if I got a speed 
bump in their road. How do you broach the 
subject of a new world after that? (Neverthe¬ 
less I had no problem replying that we could 
launch a campaign to ensure road safety and 
that by getting an SA councillor elected such 
campaigns would be greatly enhanced.) 
Standing in a local election you have to have 
the debate on the ‘small’ questions as well as 
the big questions in society - it develops com¬ 
rades as more all-rounded politicians. 

Like Lee, I found a lot of people would be 
telling me, ‘You’re all the same’. I’d tell them 
that we were not in power and not looking for 
power for ourselves as a career option, but 
cynicism is still a powerful sentiment amongst 
wide swathes of society. 

MF: Did you get the impvession that 
people were actually reading the 
political literature being poked though 
their doors? 

MS: I did. The only people campaigning in 
my ward were the Labour Party and us. The 
Liberal Democrats did nothing, the Tories did 
next to nothing and the Greens - who got al¬ 
most three times more than us - did almost 
nothing. They stood paper candidates. 

That’s also a lesson. Talking to some of the 
mainstream candidates at the count was in¬ 
teresting. The idea that some people still cling 
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to in the alliance that you can’t stand candi¬ 
dates unless you have a solid base of activ¬ 
ists on the ground and a consistent record of 
work is nonsense. The mainstream parties 
stand a lot of ‘paper’ candidates in order to 
create a high-profile electoral presence. 

We should have stood more candidates 
throughout the country, even though we 
would still have concentrated our work in 
particular wards. 

LR: We stood eight candidates in Waltham 
Forest. For four of those, we just leafleted the 
constituencies. We still got 95 to 120 votes 
for those candidates. In the other four, we did 
two lots of leaflet drops, with the second one 
combined with as much canvassing as we 
could. 

The ‘token’ four were definitely worthwhile 
doing. It builds your vote across a whole area. 

You asked whether people read the leaflets. 
I have no idea about the first one. But with 
the second one, after people had spoken to 
you on the doorstep, you got the definite 
impression that they were going to take that 
leaflet away and read it. 

MF: Hackney got the biggest SA vote in 
the countvy with Paul Foot’s 22% in 
Clissold ward. What are the lessons? 
AMS: There were difficulties for us in Hack¬ 
ney. It was a postal ballot and the papers were 
sent out over a week before the poll. So some 
people had actually voted a week before the 
day of the election itself. This made speaking 
to people, to influence them before they cast 
their vote, harder. 

We made a similar mistake to other areas. 
We focused the first weekend that the ballot 
papers came out on leafleting, instead of mak¬ 
ing efforts to actually speak to people. But 
things did pick up and towards the end of 
the campaign we were having a dialogue 
with those who had left it late to vote, some 
of whom were giving in their ballot papers 
by hand. 


Hackney is a very political area. The SWP 
has got its biggest concentration of members 
there. The SA has a real structure in Hackney 
- more to the point people are very disillu¬ 
sioned with the farce that is the local council. 
The Independent Working Class Associa¬ 
tion got over 600 votes in Haggerston ward 
in the south of the borough. I was surprised 
that the Green Party didn’t pick up more votes. 
The fact that they lost their councillors and 
the Labour Party gained a whacking big ma¬ 
jority is interesting. 

More than anything else, the results show 
the potential for us to build. There is a con¬ 
stituency there for politics to the left of La¬ 
bour. 

I agree about canvassing, but it needs to 
be focused. We need to direct people to on¬ 
going activities after the election. We need to 
move beyond just asking for people’s votes 
to actually working with them. That requires 
real organisation on the ground, of course. 

One small point. The fact that I was pre¬ 
vented from saying I was a member of the 
CPGB on the electoral material was not a good 
thing. The compromise was that I was allowed 
to say I was a communist - and that didn’t seem 
to damage my vote. We have to be open 
about who we are. 

We stood 13 candidates, which is a rela¬ 
tively large number. In some areas where we 
were weaker, we just put out one leaflet. In one 
of these areas, a Turkish comrade got 13% of 
the vote. Having a spread of candidates right 
across the borough - even if we couldn’t al¬ 
ways run fully rounded campaigns in every 
area - helped build the vote across the board. 
You seem like a credible alternative. 

MF: That all sounds positive, but what 
happens now? There is no SA paper. If 
experience is anything to go by, SA 
branches will once again wither as the 
SWP moves on to the 'next campaign’. 
Will local groups be able to maintain any 


momentum out of this successful 
intervention? 

LR: There’s clearly a real problem. A number 
of people who we talked to on the doorsteps 
said, ‘We never see you the rest of the time - 
just when you want our votes.’ Now unfor¬ 
tunately, that’s a justified comment. We need 
to break that cycle. 

Where do we go now? In the general elec¬ 
tion in my area, we picked up a huge list of 
contacts. We’ve got a mailing list in Waltham 
Forest of 300 people. But because we hadn’t 
spoken to any of those people since the gen¬ 
eral election, how can we mobilise them now? 
It was embarrassing to go back to them one 
year later and say, ‘Remember us?’ In some 
wards we managed to activate some of these 
people, in others no. But obviously there’s a 
problem here. 

We have to follow up with activity if we want 
to keep these people and build. If we had a 
paper, it would be easy of course. You build 
around the regular routine of making sure they 
get the paper every week, or fortnight or what¬ 
ever. We need political meetings that don’t just 
focus on local issues, but discuss things like 
Palestine, or the BNP or Le Pen. We need to 
engage with people on lots of different lev¬ 
els. The SWP want to keep political debate 
separate, as its preserve. We’ve got to politi¬ 
cise local SAs. 

BD: I agree with that, but I’d go further. The 
stop-start approach to the SA by the SWP 
leadership doesn’t just risk alienating the elec¬ 
torate. SWPers themselves get cheesed off 
with it. 

SWP comrades in my area devoted serious 
time and effort to the campaign. We all worked 
pretty efficiently together, after a bit of a shaky 
start. But throughout the campaign, I got the 
impression the SWPers were going through 
the motions, that the campaign was actually 
a bit of a chore for them. When you empty 
the SA of any real political content between 
elections, what can you expect? 

In this context, it was a shame we didn’t 
stand a mayoral candidate. This would have 
been a tremendous propaganda opportunity. 
But political and organisational conservatism 
prevailed - a wasted opportunity. Similarly, 
there were no SA stalls, no public meetings, 
very limited use of the media. The campaign 
was good as far as it went, but with more en¬ 
thusiasm generated for the project as a whole, 
we could have taken it much further. 

MS: We should be fairly modest about what 
we’ve done. We did relatively better in Lon¬ 
don because people had three votes. They 
could vote for their usual party and give one 
vote to the SA. 

But the main thing we have to look at is how 
to consolidate and build. That’s why canvass¬ 
ing was useful. We know what doors we can 
now go back to and expect some degree of 
support when it’s opened. Sure, going back 
without a paper is weaker, but better than 
nothing. 

As you say, Mark, there are elements of the 
SWP that are now just thinking about mov¬ 
ing on to the next campaign, the next thing to 
do. Organising what we’ve got is key. Unfor¬ 
tunately the sort of branch meetings that we 
have - certainly in Greenwich - are not the sort 
of event that your average punter who has 
just voted for you for the first time is going to 
want to come to. They are dry, technical and 
apolitical. 

We shouldn’t be against having a meeting 
on local issues -1 don’t think Lee was saying 
that. But at the same time, the idea that all ‘lo¬ 
cal people’ are interested in are ‘local issues’ 
- potholes, not Le Pen - is nonsense. We have 
to treat our working class constituency with 
more respect. 

BD: Newham SA comes out of the local elec¬ 
tions with more coherence and momentum - 
my worry is how long it will last. Comrades 
will have noticed already that SWPers in many 
areas will have dropped the SA again. Will we 
just go back to a situation of fractured efforts? 
AMS : I was surprised we got the vote we did. 
I think a number of people were. We’ve now 
got another chance to make the SA real. Of 
course, had we got a disappointing vote, we 
wouldn’t just have given up. But the good 
vote strengthens the argument for the SA to 
move forward, towards become something 
substantial that can really compete for the 
loyalty of the class. 

That’s a working class party, of course. 
That’s what these good votes tell us is ur¬ 
gently needed • 
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TRADE UNION FUNDS 


Strategic orientation 

Socialist Party member Matt Wrack, author of the Socialist Alliance pamphlet Whose money is it 
anyway ?, addressed the May 5 Weekly Worker open fomm on the trade union political funds and 
the nature of the Labour Party. The comrade argues that the left needs to take a serious approach to 
both the trade unions and the Labour Party’s historical mass base 



Matt Wrack: split Labour 


A year ago the debate around the 
political funds emerged at a 
number of trade union confer¬ 
ences, including my own, the Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union. At that time, the largest 
group in the Socialist Alliance, the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party, was clearly argu¬ 
ing for disaffiliation from the Labour 
Party. The slogans they put forward were 
‘Make the break with Blair’ and ‘Why are 
we funding New Labour?’ This position 
actually put at risk the possibility of win¬ 
ning the argument that the majority of the 
left united around - the issue of democ¬ 
ratising the political fund. 

There was an assumption in certain 
quarters that there would be an automatic 
process: there would be disillusion with 
Blairism, and an automatic shift to the 
Socialist Alliance. I have never seen it as 
being that straightforward. Hopefully that 
illusion has been substantially weak¬ 
ened. If you take account of the tiny 
forces which the SA still represents, ob¬ 
viously it was naive to expect that the 
trade unions were simply going to shift 
en masse from Labour to this new forma¬ 
tion, which had not proved itself to any 
degree. 

In my own union, the advantage we 
had was that the debate predated the 
last general election and went back to 
1996. Activists had had to consider a 
number of issues. In London, for exam¬ 
ple, our employing authority was led by 
Tony Ritchie, who was a Southwark 
councillor and head of the fire authority 
in London. At one point he was opposed 
by a Save Our Fire Service candidate. 
Ritchie got a bit worried about this, and 
insisted that the FBU, as an affiliated or¬ 
ganisation, endorsed him as the candi¬ 
date in the local election, which the 
regional executive at that time did. 

But this caused huge outrage among 
many members. Here was our union lead¬ 
ership endorsing a candidate who had 
supervised fire station closures and the 
loss of a thousand jobs. I think that ex¬ 
plains why the debate was further ahead 
in the FBU than it was in some of the other 
unions. Activists, and a layer of members 
as well, had begun to question what we 
were doing automatically endorsing La¬ 
bour candidates simply because they 
were Labour. That fed into the debate that 
took place inside the Socialist Alliance, 
around how we strategically argue on the 
question of political funds and the rela¬ 
tionship between the trade unions and 
the Labour Party. 

Following last year’s general election 
and a number of union conferences, the 
SWP shifted from their position of call¬ 
ing for disaffiliation to supporting the 
idea of democratisation. In fact this has 
gone so far that, when we discussed a 
fringe meeting for our conference this 
year, I suggested that we invite a speaker 
from the Scottish Socialist Party, and the 
SWP said they were worried about that 
because the SSP might be arguing for 
disaffiliation. Exactly like you were last 
year, I thought. The problem is, there 
does not seem to be any account given 
of why they have shifted - their activists 
have simply been told: we are now in 
favour of democratisation rather than 
disaffiliation. 

Further to this consensus that has 
emerged in the Socialist Alliance on the 


political funds, there is the issue of trade 
union policy towards Labour while they 
remained affiliated. The idea arose of plac¬ 
ing demands on Labour - for example, on 
trade union representatives on the na¬ 
tional executive, or on regional execu¬ 
tives, and on trade union-sponsored 
MPs. That received a boost with the elec¬ 
tion of Bob Crow as general secretary of 
the RMT. One of the first actions that 
Bob Crow undertook was his letter to 
RMT-sponsored MPs, demanding to 
know where they stood on three key un¬ 
ion policies. If they were not on board, 
he wrote, then funding would be with¬ 
drawn, with all the implications that go 
with it. 

One of the MPs who received this let¬ 
ter was John Prescott. Apparently he hit 
the roof at this outrageous effrontery. He 
gets a flat provided by the RMT in Lon¬ 
don, so this was hitting close to home. I 
think it was a significant development in 
the RMT, which should be welcomed 
and which we can use to try to develop 
similar approaches in other trade unions. 

That also raises a wider problem for the 
trade union leaders generally - and for left 
trade union leaders in particular. If certain 
Labour Party candidates and politicians 
are not worthy of the support of the 


RMT, the implication is they are not 
worthy of the support of other trade 
unions either. There was a hint earlier in 
the year that the GMB would either stand 
candidates against Labour, or would not 
endorse Labour candidates in the local 
elections, if they were in favour of priva¬ 
tisation. 

My own trade union leadership ar¬ 
gued that we only fund a very small 
number of constituency Labour Parties 
and a very small number of MPs who are 
in line with us. But this is a cop-out, be¬ 
cause they are ignoring the whole of the 
rest of the Labour Party. We need to chal¬ 
lenge them over this. If they are saying 
that there are only a small number of La¬ 
bour politicians who are worthy of trade 
union support, then the question obvi¬ 
ously arises - what do we say about the 
rest of them? And if we are saying that 
Labour candidates in other constituen¬ 
cies are not worthy of support, then what 
are working people supposed to do in 
elections? Simply abstain? I get the im¬ 
pression that a number of left trade un¬ 
ion leaders - the ‘awkward squad’, as they 
have been called - will possibly move in 
the direction of saying they are not go¬ 
ing to give Blair a free ride, or automati¬ 
cally endorse Labour candidates, but will 


avoid the issue of what we say where the 
candidate is a Blairite. 

I want to highlight a number of other 
issues that have emerged in discussions 
around the political fund. The first is a 
general problem that socialists in the 
trade unions face - who are we taking the 
argument to? Is it a question of simply 
getting it through branch meetings that 
are attended by very few people, or is it 
a question of taking it to the wider mem¬ 
bership? This dilemma is faced by many 
activists, although it varies according to 
the set-up of the particular trade union. 

At the end of my pamphlet is the slo¬ 
gan, ‘Support only candidates that sup¬ 
port our policies’. That is posed in a way 
that is aimed at trade unionists - how they 
should handle their political funds. If you 
take privatisation, most unions have poli¬ 
cies opposed to it. Yet they support a 
party, and its candidates, which promotes 
privatisation. If candidates are clearly 
opposed to the policies of the trade un¬ 
ion, then the union should not be using 
its funds to get them elected. 

Obviously the Socialist Alliance has a 
broader, political outlook than a trade 
union. So the SA should draw up its own 
criteria to assess Labour MPs and can¬ 
didates, which I think is slightly different 
from how trade unions should handle 
Labour candidates (although socialists 
within a trade union would look at it from 
a socialist perspective as well). 

Another, related problem is that a layer 
of the rank and file might respond to our 
campaign by saying, ‘We don’t want to 
automatically fund Labour any more. In 
fact we don’t want to fund any political 
party.’ There is a danger that some will 
want to use union funds on a purely sec¬ 
tional basis: ‘We will back politicians on 
a particular issue where it affects us’ - as 
firefighters, as train drivers, or whatever. 
This is something we need to address in 
terms of arguing for a general working 
class and socialist approach. 

I mentioned earlier on that it is not au¬ 
tomatic that the Socialist Alliance will re¬ 
ceive the support of trade unions who 
are questioning their relationship with 
Labour. There are many other possibili¬ 
ties. Trade unions could stand candi¬ 
dates, and some of these candidates may 
not necessarily campaign around a so¬ 
cialist programme. One of the issues we 
have to address is how we relate to such 
developments which are likely to emerge 
in one form or another. 

I was a member of the Labour Party for 
20 years. When we turned up at election 
time, people said, ‘We have not seen you 
bastards for the past five years.’ The Lib¬ 
erals won control of some councils in the 
1980s on the basis of doing the work on 
the ground and undermining Labour’s 
support in a number of areas. Labour had 
taken it for granted for decades that they 
just had to turn up at election time and 
people would vote for them. Obviously 
I am not arguing that we should simply 
adopt the Liberal tactics or politics. But 
the way they worked - distributing news¬ 
letters, and being seen to be the people 
who were actually doing things - had its 
effect. 

Similarly, if you are a trade unionist and 
just turn out to get yourself elected and 
do not take up the ABC issues that peo¬ 
ple want the union for, then you will not 


have any authority. I think there is a big 
problem to be addressed about how so¬ 
cialists operate in relation to elections. 
Part of the problem is that the SWP has 
suddenly shifted from condemning any¬ 
one who takes part in elections as inher¬ 
ently reformist, to suddenly doing the 
complete opposite without actually think¬ 
ing it through. 

Where things are going in terms of 
trade union conferences this year I am 
not sure. In the case of the FBU, the ex¬ 
ecutive council are putting documents 
to conference which seeks to centralise 
the political fund, in their own hands. 
Currently our regional committees have 
their own political funds, and the national 
executive are attempting to thwart last 
year’s decision by saying that any re¬ 
gional committee which wants to sup¬ 
port non-Labour candidates must refer 
that decision to the national committee 
for endorsement. And of course they 
would not endorse any such move. 

I don’t know how conference will re¬ 
spond to that. It is possible that we may 
win amendments from the left to main¬ 
tain the regional position as it is now. It is 
also possible that the executive might get 
their way completely. But that will not end 
the debate, which is only just starting to 
take off in other unions. 

Two recent articles in The Guardian - 
one from Bob Crow and Mick Rix; the 
other from Andy Gilchrist - have argued 
along very similar lines, describing the 
pressure from union members on the 
question of the Labour Party, and declar¬ 
ing that there needs to be a fight within 
Labour to reclaim it. Left trade union lead¬ 
ers are under pressure from the Socialist 
Alliance and others on the left on the 
question of the political fund, but they 
themselves are completely unwilling to 
lead a serious challenge within Labour 
and to consider, for example, the possi¬ 
bility of splitting. Therefore they try to 
cut across the issue of democratising the 
funds, saying the real question is to take 
the argument back into the Labour Party 
- Blairism is just a temporary thing, and 
we will get back to the good old days of 
beer and sandwiches at No 10. 

I had a debate with Peter Taaffe at the 
Socialist Party conference on the correct 
strategic orientation towards the Labour 
Party. I raised the question of placing 
demands on trade union leaders within 
the Labour Party. That was completely 
dismissed. The Labour Party continues 
to receive millions of votes from work¬ 
ing class people, and the Socialist Party 
leadership - and in the past the SWP lead¬ 
ership, although they have moved their 
position slightly - are completely ignor¬ 
ing this question of how to relate strate¬ 
gically to Labour, other than by trying to 
get people to leave it and join another 
organisation. 

It strikes me that out of a campaign for 
democratisation there is the possibility 
of a developing conflict between the 
trade unions and the Labour leadership. 
I think we should be encouraging that 
and trying to orientate towards it. It 
seems fairly obvious to me that we 
should be trying to split the Labour Party 
and split its working class base to a new 
formation of some sort. The problem, I 
think, is that a lot of the left are not even 
thinking about those sorts of issues • 


Democratising 
the funds 


If you would like to invite a speaker from 
the Socialist Alliance to address your 
trade union branch or wish to order cop¬ 
ies of the pamphlet, please contact the 
SA at: Socialist Alliance, Wickham House, 
10 Cleveland Way, London El 4TR 
www.socialistalliance.net 
office@socialistalliance.net 
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REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 


Lenin and the United 


O pportunism often gives itself or¬ 
thodox airs and graces by regur¬ 
gitating various half-digested 
‘theoretical’ snippets and catchphrases. 
Hence one tried and tested way ‘official 
communism’ and ‘official Trotskyism’ 
alike tries to counter the fight for extreme 
democracy in the European Union is to 
cite Lenin. After all he did write a forth¬ 
right article in August 1915 on the United 
States of Europe, dismissing it as either 
“impossible” or “tantamount to an agree¬ 
ment on the partition of colonies” (VI 
Lenin CW Vol 21, Moscow 1977, p339- 
43). 

It would, of course, be easy to con¬ 
temptuously brush aside attempts to 
dragoon Lenin’s shade into the ‘no’ 
camp for the forthcoming referendum on 
the euro, and to curtly reply that what 
Lenin said in 1915, in the midst of World 
War I, has little or no relevance to the 
situation in Britain nearly a century later. 
But that would be wrong. We con¬ 
sciously inhabit and draw strength from 
our movement’s history and achieve¬ 
ments in theory. 

Even if we think Lenin displayed a one¬ 
sidedness or was simply wrong in 1915, 
those of us who consider correct theory 
vital for the success of the workers’ self¬ 
liberation movement, especially those 
who call themselves Marxists and Lenin¬ 
ists, are obliged to approach a thinker 
and revolutionary politician of Lenin’s 
calibre with the utmost seriousness. Ob¬ 
jections and disagreements must be put 
forward after much thought and in a fully 
considered manner. 

Before dealing with Lenin’s article ‘On 
the slogan for a United States of Europe’ 
it will benefit our discussion if some back¬ 
ground is provided. The Stalinite editors 
of Lenin’s Collected works say the slo¬ 
gan in different variations “gained wide 
currency” during World War I and was 
promoted by bourgeois politicians and 
the “Kautskyites, Trotskyites and other 
opportunists” (VI Lenin CW Vol 39, 
Moscow 1977, p776n). This is indeed 
true. By the same measure it is also true 
that the slogan had a prior life - moreo¬ 
ver, the Bolsheviks, under Lenin’s lead¬ 
ership, deployed the slogan as part of 
their first collective response to the out¬ 
break of inter-imperialist war. 

After he managed to get from Krakow 
in Poland to Berne, and the safety of 
neutral Switzerland, during August 1914, 
Lenin drafted a set of theses which were 
approved by the ad hoc Bolshevik lead¬ 
ership gathered there - Zinoviev, Buk¬ 
harin, Shylovsky, etc. ‘The tasks of 
revolutionary social democracy in the 
European war’ included the demand for 
the “United States of Europe” (VI Lenin 
CW Vol 21, Moscow 1977, pl8). This very 
same formulation was carried over into 
the manifesto of Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Labour Party Central Committee - 
again drafted by Lenin. 

In this manifesto, as before, it was 
stressed that the slogan for a United 
States of Europe did not imply the com¬ 
ing together of existing, monarchical, 
Europe. The Bolsheviks presented a 
revolutionary democratic way out of 
the carnage. Without the “revolution¬ 
ary overthrow of the German, the Aus¬ 
trian and Russian monarchies” the 
slogan of a United States of Europe is 
“absolutely false” and “meaningless”, 
Lenin explained a short while later (iibid 
P 33). 

The Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
monarchies in Germany and Austria 
were, of course, only half-democratic. 
Behind the facade of parliament lay au¬ 
tocracy. As to Russia, the tsar’s duma 
was nothing more than a pathetic fig leaf 
- Bolshevik deputies who expressed mili¬ 


tant opposition to the war found them¬ 
selves summarily clapped in jail. Exile in 
Siberia awaited. 

Hence the Bolshevik demand: “propa¬ 
ganda for republics in Germany, Poland, 
Russia, and other countries” and the 
“transforming of all the separate states 
of Europe into a republican United States 
of Europe” ( ibid pi8). Naturally such a 
“republican United States of Europe” 
went hand in hand with other key ele¬ 
ments in the minimum programme, such 
as self-determination for Europe’s colo¬ 
nies in Asia and Africa and the op¬ 
pressed nations languishing in the 
internal Russian and Austro-Hungarian 
empires. 

As indicated above, the Bolshevik slo¬ 
gan for a “republican United States of 
Europe” did not spring out of thin air in 
September 1914. The slogan was part of 
the common culture of the pre-World 
War I Second International. A loose par¬ 
allel might be drawn with the pan-Afri¬ 
canism of the Organisation of African 
Unity. Before the “winds of change” in 
the 1960s actually reproduced a series of 
petty states - and therefore vested bu¬ 
reaucratic interests - within the arbitrar¬ 
ily drawn old Trench, Belgium and 
British colonial boundaries, the likes of 
Kwame Nkmmah and Sekou Toure en¬ 
visaged a petty bourgeois African so¬ 
cialism stretching from the Cape to Cairo. 

I am not sure exactly who originally 
coined the “republican United States of 
Europe” slogan. Suffice to say, within 
the Second International differences 
over the slogan reflected broad factional 
alignments and philosophical inclina¬ 
tions. Hence in his The national ques¬ 
tion and social democracy (St 
Petersburg 1909) the Austro-Marxist 
Otto Bauer writes of “a United States of 
Europe” in essentially evolutionary 
terms. It is “not an empty dream”, but 
the “inevitable end of the road on which 
the nations set foot long ago” (quoted 
in VI Lenin CW Vol 39, Moscow 1977, 
p619). Rosa Luxemburg, Parvus and 
other ideological heavyweights might 
also be cited. But it seems clear to me 
that the moving spirit behind the repub¬ 
lican United States of Europe slogan 
was the Second International’s leading 
theoretician, Karl Kautsky. 

Eg, in his April 1911 article, ‘War and 
peace’, Kautsky argues in favour of link¬ 
ing anti-militarist propaganda to a 
United States of Europe. The United 
States of Europe is thought of as an al¬ 
liance “with a common trade policy”, a 
single parliament, a single army, etc. Not 
that Kautsky preached pacifism and 
social reformism. On the contrary, the 
Kautsky of 1911 is convinced that “a 
European war is bound, by natural ne¬ 
cessity, to end in social revolution”. 
That is why the most farsighted sections 
of the ruling class strive to “preserve 
peace” and seek measures of “disarma¬ 
ment”. They dread war because it will 
bring revolution. “War,” considers Kaut¬ 
sky, “is followed by revolution with in¬ 
evitable certainty.” This is not the result 
of some devious “social democratic 
plan”, but “the iron logic of things”. 

Industrial capital has given way to fi¬ 
nance capital and brought to a halt all 
measures of social reform. Nevertheless, 
despite the difficulties of realising the 
United States of Europe, “efforts to 
peacefully unite the European states in 
a federative community” are by no means 
hopeless. “Its prospects are bound up 
with those of the revolution,” maintained 
Kautsky. 

Whether revolution arises from “com¬ 
petition in armaments” or from “war” it¬ 
self, there will in any case be an 
“international revolution”. Even if revo¬ 


lution “does not arise from reaction 
against the burden of armaments” or 
“against the horrors of war”, but from 
other causes, and even if at the outset it 
is not international, but restricted to a 
single state, it “cannot remain so for long 
under present conditions”. The revolu¬ 
tion is “bound to spread to other states”. 
As it does, the “United States of Europe” 
and eventually the “United States of the 
civilised world” will progressively come 
into being, according to Kautsky (quoted 
in VI Lenin CW Vol 39, Moscow 1977, 
pp384-85). 

Lenin’s switch 

Obviously, having been content to repeat 
the “republican United States of Europe” 
slogan in 1914, Lenin began to rethink. 
His first objections, in 1915, appear sec¬ 
ondary, or technical. He expressed him¬ 
self keen at the RSDLP’s conference of 
groups abroad, held in Beme, to put the 
slogan on hold, “pending a discussion, 
in the press, of the economic aspect of 
the matter”. So far, the discussion had 
been “purely political” - the economic 
aspect had, by implication, been ne¬ 
glected (VI Lenin CW Vol 21, Moscow 
1977, pl58). 

However, a blistering criticism soon fol¬ 
lowed. Social Democrat No44 - the Bol¬ 
shevik central organ - carried Lenin’s 
article ‘On the slogan for a United States 
of Europe’. What was Lenin’s argument? 

Propaganda backing the republican 
United States of Europe “expressly em¬ 
phasised” that the slogan was meaning¬ 
less “without the revolutionary 
overthrow of the German, Austrian and 
Russian monarchies”. Lenin said he did 
not quarrel with such a presentation of 
the question “within the limits of a po¬ 
litical appraisal”. In others words Lenin 
rejected any accusation that the republi¬ 
can United States of Europe slogan “ob¬ 
scures or weakens” the “slogan of a 
socialist revolution”. 

To counterpose democracy and social¬ 
ism is to fall head first into the murkey 
waters of economism - still inhabited by 
the bottom-dwelling left in today’s Brit¬ 
ain. “Political changes of a tmly demo¬ 
cratic nature”, especially a political 
revolution, “can under no circumstances 
whatsoever either obscure or weaken the 
slogan of a socialist revolution.” Quite 
the reverse. In Lenin’s opinion, they al¬ 
ways bring it closer, extend its basis and 
draw in petty bourgeois and semi-prole¬ 
tarian masses into the struggle for social¬ 
ism. 

The republican United States of Eu¬ 
rope slogan - if accompanied by de¬ 
mands for the revolutionary overthrow 
of the most reactionary monarchies - is 
“quite invulnerable as a political slogan”. 
However, there still remains, argued 
Lenin, the “highly important question of 
its economic content and significance”. 
From the angle of the economic condi¬ 
tions of imperialism - the export of capital 
and the division of the world by the lead¬ 
ing powers - a United States of Europe 
“is either impossible or reactionary”. 

Britain, France, Russia and Germany 
controlled vast tracks of the planet either 
directly in the form of colonies and do¬ 
minions or indirectly in the form of semi¬ 
colonies. These powers (bar Russia) also 
exported capital in huge sums so as to 
exploit the world and extract super-prof¬ 
its - from which elite state officials, high 
clergymen and “other leeches” gain their 
fat sinecures. 

That system of plundering the major¬ 
ity of the world’s population by a hand¬ 
ful of great powers represented the 
highest stage of capitalism. Britain, Ger¬ 
many, France and Russia could no more 
renounce their colonies and spheres of 


influence than they could the export of 
capital, reckoned Lenin. 

Following this line of reasoning, Lenin 
insisted that a United States of Europe 
under capitalism must be tantamount to 
an “agreement on the partition of colo¬ 
nies”. Furthermore such an agreement 
between the great powers is itself impos¬ 
sible except by way of a trial of strength. 
And that, in plain language, means war. 
Germany was growing economically four 
times faster than Britain and France. As 
to Japan, its economic growth was 10 
times more rapid than Russia’s. Hence the 
redivisionist inter-imperialist contest and 
its attendant slaughter. 

So temporary arrangements were pos¬ 
sible, conceded Lenin. In that sense a 
United States of Europe is possible “as 
an agreement between the European 
capitalists”. But to what end? Only for 
the purpose of “suppressing socialism 
in Europe” and jointly “protecting colo¬ 
nial booty” against Japan and the United 
States: ie, great powers denied their ‘fair’ 
share of colonies. 

Compared to the USA, the United 
States of Europe “denotes economic 
stagnation” and signifies the organisa¬ 
tion of reaction. Under capitalism a United 
States of Europe would retard the more 
rapid economic development of the 
USA. Lenin also wanted to strike a blow 
against the Eurocentric prejudices that 
frequently passed for common sense in 
the Second International: “The times 
when the cause of democracy and so¬ 
cialism was associated only with Europe 
have gone for ever,” he announced. 

Lenin concluded on the basis of the 
above arguments that the slogan for a 
United States of Europe “is an erroneous 
one’ ’ (VI Lenin CW Vol 21, Moscow 1977, 
p343). 

Lenin elaborated upon the economic 
argument against the United States of 
Europe in his Imperialism, the highest 
stage of capitalism. Much of the raw 
material for this pamphlet came from Im¬ 
perialism by the British liberal anti-impe¬ 
rialist, JA Hobson (first published in 
1902). 

Hence we find Hobson approvingly 
quoted by Lenin when he warns that 
imperialism - the conquest of colonies 
and the export of capital on a huge scale 
- carried the risk that western Europe 
would end up like the South East of Eng¬ 
land, the Riviera or the “tourist-ridden” 
or residential parts of Italy and Switzer¬ 
land - “little clusters of wealthy aristocrats 
drawing dividends and pensions from the 
far east”, surrounded by professional 
retainers and tradesmen, personal serv¬ 
ants and workers in the transport trade 
with all the real work done in Asia and 
Africa. 

Hobson specifically held out the dan¬ 
ger of an “alliance of western states, a Eu¬ 
ropean federation of great powers, which, 
so far from forwarding the cause of world 
civilisation, might introduce the gigantic 
peril of a western parasitism”. Hobson 
admitted that the “situation is far too 
complex, the play of world forces far too 
incalculable, to render this or any other 
single interpretation of the future very 
probable”. But the influences which gov¬ 
ern the imperialism of western Europe 
today are “moving in this direction”, and 
unless “counteracted or diverted”, point 
towards some such “consummation”. 

Lenin enthusiastically concurs. “The 
author is quite right: if the forces of im¬ 
perialism had not been counteracted 
they would have led precisely to what 
he has described. The significance of a 
‘United States of Europe’ in the present 
imperialist situation is correctly ap¬ 
praised” (VI Lenin CW Vol 22, Moscow 
1977,pp280-81). 


So what is Lenin’s own political per¬ 
spective? Essentially it lay in making 
revolution in one’s own country. Not in 
some messianic nationalistic fashion, but 
as the beginning of a process that can 
only be completed on a global scale. 

Not surprisingly Lenin argued against 
the United States of the World as an im¬ 
mediate slogan in ‘On the slogan for a 
United States of Europe’. Such a state 
form of the unification and freedom of 
nations is associated with socialism. But 
as an immediate slogan it would be wrong 
for two reasons. Firstly, it merges with 
socialism. Secondly, it may be wrongly 
interpreted to mean that the “victory of 
socialism in a single country is impossi¬ 
ble”. 

This second point was squarely di¬ 
rected against Leon Trotsky, who, as his 
splendid biographer Isaac Deutscher 
says, had “seemed to imply that revolu¬ 
tion could break out in Russia only si¬ 
multaneously with a European upheaval” 
(I Deutscher The profit armed Oxford 
1979, p237). Trotsky, we should add, 
denied the charge and defended the slo¬ 
gan of a United States of Europe 
throughout World War I... and beyond. 

Lenin feared that, if erected into a rigid, 
self-fulfilling prophesy, such an insist¬ 
ence on a simultaneous European revo¬ 
lution could excuse revolutionary 
fatalism and breed passivity. “Uneven 
development,” states Lenin, “is an abso¬ 
lute law of capitalism.” Hence the “vic¬ 
tory of socialism is possible first in several 
or even in one capitalist country alone”. 
After expropriating the capitalists and 
organising its own socialist production 
the victorious proletariat of that country 
would “rise against the rest of the world” 
and attract to its cause the oppressed 
classes of other countries. The use of 
force is not mled out in order to spread 
the revolution abroad. “A free union of 
nations in socialism is impossible with¬ 
out a more or less prolonged and stub¬ 
born struggle of the socialist republics 
against the backward states.” Finally, 
Lenin once again stresses, the “demo¬ 
cratic republic’ ’ will be the ‘ ‘political form’ ’ 
of the dictatorship (mle) of the proletariat 
and the oppressed classes. 

This argument on the possibility of a 
victorious socialism in one country is, of 
course, now famous - infamous. Having 
discovered it nearly 10 years later, Stalin 
went on, in 1924, to use the very passage 
quoted above in order to justify his 
theory of socialism in one country 
against what he dubbed Trotsky’s 
“theory of the simultaneous victory of 
socialism in the principal countries of 
Europe” (JV Stalin Works Vol 6, Moscow 
1953,p391). 

It has to be admitted that Lenin’s for¬ 
mulation about the victory of socialism 
in one country is open to such a nation¬ 
alist interpretation - if one shamelessly 
ignores the corpus of his writings which 
take for granted the necessity of social¬ 
ism being international. Evidently on that 
basis what Lenin meant - and here Trot¬ 
sky agreed - was that in all probability the 
proletariat of one country would seize 
state power ahead of others and might 
have to survive in isolation for a short 
period of time before revolutions arose 
elsewhere. No country should wait for 
others. An elementary principle. Revo¬ 
lutionary initiatives in one country take 
forward the stmggle in others. But in the 
face of a counterrevolutionary Europe 
revolutionary Russia could only but suc¬ 
cumb and turn into its opposite. 

Nevertheless in ‘On the slogan for a 
United States of Europe’ Lenin is hardly 
at his best. Leaving aside the sloppiness 
around the “victory” of socialism in one 
county, Lenin wrests the whole weight 
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of his case against the republican United 
States of Europe slogan on a rigid con¬ 
ceptual separation of the political and the 
economic. Politically he says it is a good 
slogan. Economically bad. Tme, capital¬ 
ism has put in place such a structural 
separation between the ‘economic’ and 
the ‘political’ spheres. It is though, argues 
Ellen Meiksins Wood, “the most effec¬ 
tive defence mechanism available to capi¬ 
tal” (E Meiksins Wood Democracy 
against capitalism Cambridge 1999, 

p20). 

Previous modes of production - such 
as feudalism and Asiatic despotism - are 
completely bound up with political force. 
‘State unit’ and ‘economic unit’ are in¬ 
distinguishable. The position of exploiter 
is inseparable from their political (military) 
power and consequent place in the hier¬ 
archy. Surplus is extracted from the direct 
producer either by custom backed by 
might or simply obtained through em¬ 
ploying naked military force. The ex¬ 
ploiter has nothing or very little to do with 
production itself or even supervising 
production. 

It is capitalism which creates a sepa¬ 
rate sphere of economics by discarding 
the former extra-economic means of ex¬ 
ploitation. Conventional labour duties, 
tithes, royal tribute. Social obligations 
and functions are discarded too. The 
business of the capitalist is business. 

The extraction of surplus-value can 
in principle be achieved through purely 
‘economic’ mechanisms. Private prop¬ 
erty becomes absolute. Having been 
‘freed’ from the means of production, 
workers must sell their ability to labour 
to the capitalist - who now monopolises 
the means of production. So although 
the coercive force of the political sphere 
is still neccessary in order to stand guard 
over property and the general condi¬ 
tions of production and reproduction, 
the inescapable need to gain a living, 
provides, in normal circumstances, all 
that is required to persuade workers to 
make themselves available for exploita¬ 
tion. 

That is precisely why the capitalist mar¬ 
ket is a political as well as an economic 
space. By taking up the stmggle for de¬ 
mocracy and giving it a definite social 
content, the working class thereby be¬ 
gins to challenge not only the state, but 
the conditions of its own exploitation. As 
a rule Lenin experienced no problem 
whatsoever in recognising that. Hence 
for him the task of Marxist politicians was 
to lay bare the economics in politics and 
the politics in economics. 

In that light Lenin’s numerous writings 
on the right of nations to self-determina¬ 
tion oddly contrast with his rejection of 
the republican United States of Europe 
as either being “impossible” or “reaction¬ 


ary”. Leftist critics - eg, Luxemburg, Buk¬ 
harin and Piatakov - maintained almost 
exactly the same thing when it came to 
the slogan of “self-determination”. Self- 
determination of small nations under the 
conditions of imperialist capitalism was, 
they said, either a “reactionary utopia” 
or “impossible”. “So long as capitalist 
states exist”, writes Luxemburg in her 
Junius pamphlet, “there can be no ‘na¬ 
tional self-determination’ either in war or 
in peace” (R Luxemburg The national 
question New York 1976, p290). 

On the contrary, Lenin replied, the de¬ 
mand was perfectly feasible. He used 
Norway’s separation from Sweden in 
1905 as proof. Lurthermore, he insisted, 
if they were to achieve anything serious, 
not least socialism, Marxists must cham¬ 
pion the rights of oppressed nations, 
above all against the great powers. Not 
to do so is to abandon the fight for so¬ 
cialism. 

Self-determination is a demand for the 
equality of rights between nations. No 
serious Marxist - leave aside Alex Cal- 
linicos - imagines that the right to self- 
determination is limited to oppressed 
nations alone. There is no need, for ex¬ 
ample, to get into a complete tangle 
about whether or not Scotland is, or is 
not, an oppressed nation. The right to 
self-determination is exercised nowa¬ 
days by all advanced capitalist powers, 
especially to the degree real measures 
of democracy have been won from be¬ 
low. Marxists merely demand that same 
right be extended to all nations. The bot¬ 
tom line must be the right to secede. 
Those who do not stand by this right 
are condemned by Lenin as chauvin¬ 
ists. 

However, self-determination is just 
that. The right to leave. National self-de¬ 
termination does not guarantee equality 
of population, military hardware, eco¬ 
nomic development or anything of the 
kind - a stupid argument fielded by stu¬ 
pid people against the call for a secular 
democratic Palestine alongside a secu¬ 
lar democratic Israel. Self-determination 
simply means the right for a nation to de¬ 
termine - through a referendum or by 
electing deputies - its own future. Pales¬ 
tine should have that right - and so too 
should Israel - even though the latter will 
remain for some time militarily and eco¬ 
nomically much the more powerful state. 

Nor does self-determination suggest, 
or hint at, advocating breakaways and 
the establishment of a multitude of dwarf 
states. Lenin touches upon this in ‘So¬ 
cialism and war’ - the pamphlet he and 
Zinoviev jointly wrote in 1915 (VI Lenin 
CWVol 21, Moscow 1977, pp295-339). 

“The championing of this right”, the 
right to self-determination, “far from en¬ 
couraging the formation of petty states, 
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leads, on the contrary, to freer, fearless 
and therefore wider and more universal 
formation of large states and the federa¬ 
tion of states”. The authors insist that 
such states “are an advantage” to the 
masses and that workers, in the op¬ 
pressed nation, must “unfailingly” fight 
for the “complete” unity of the workers 
of the oppressed and oppressor nation¬ 
alities, “including organisational unity” 
- Alan McCombes, Tommy Sheridan and 
other comrades in the Scottish Socialist 
Party might care to take note. 

It is one thing to oppose a United 
States of Europe brought about by blood 
and iron. But there is no need to conflate 
that with the republican United States of 
Europe, won through revolution and 
completed by the voluntary agreement 
of the peoples. If there is a general right 
to freely merge into larger and larger state 
units and federations, surely that applies 
as much to Europe - which is ripe for so¬ 
cialism and has long established eco¬ 
nomic and cultural ties - as it does to any 
other comer of the world. 

Motives 

So why did Lenin perform an 180-degree 
about-turn between 1914 and 1915 on the 
republican United States of Europe slo¬ 
gan? Undoubtedly there were numerous 
reasons, including, I suspect, psychologi¬ 
cal factors, besides those of economic 
analysis, political programme and fac¬ 
tional calculation. 

But let us begin with the obvious. 
There existed many out-and-out reac¬ 
tionary advocates of a United States of 
Europe. Germany was not untypical. 
Here such people ranged from conserva¬ 
tive Humbolt university professors and 
influential figures in the imperial high 
command to social chauvinists. A mod¬ 
em-day version of Charlemagne’s Holy 
Roman Empire appealed to those be¬ 
guiled by romantic national histiogra- 
phy and obedient to Hegelian state 
worship. Bayonets, artillery bombard¬ 
ments, poison gas and bmtal conquest 
were though the means they excused, 
or directly oversaw, in order to achieve 
their chosen ends. Unity brought about 
in such a way could only but multiply 
social oppression and national griev¬ 
ances many times over. Their Europe 
was to be bom swaddled in chains. 

German military strategy, in the words 
of Friedrich von Bernhardi, a Junker 
general, writing in his 1912 bestseller, 
sought to finally settle scores with 
France in the west and expand 
territorially deep into tsarist Russia in 
the east. After the crushing victory 
continental power would be consoli¬ 
dated through a “Central European Fed¬ 
eration” - with at its core a Greater 
Germany, incorporating Austria, Hol¬ 
land, South Prussia, etc (F von Bern¬ 
hardi Germany and the next war 
London 1914, pi06). From this fortress 
Europe Germany proudly steps forth - 
fulfilling its god-given destiny - as the 
world’s leader. The narrow-mindedly 
commercial Anglo-Saxon powers, Great 
Britain and the US, are henceforth re¬ 
duced to their more fitting place. 

In good measure the German ruling 
classes turned to imperialism in an at¬ 
tempt to put off socialism. The Social 
Democratic Party achieved remarkable 
electoral successes after Bismarck’s anti¬ 
socialist laws were lifted. The 1912 elec¬ 
tion in particular “frightened all the forces 
of the establishment”, notes the US his¬ 
torian Paul Kennedy. The results, which 
were a “stunning victory” for the SDP, 
provoked pan-German calls from big in¬ 
dustrial capital, the great landowners and 
Lutheran newspaper owners for a “coup 
d’etat from above”. Plans to curb the 


Reichstag’s already severely limited 
powers were certainly given a more than 
sympathetic hearing “in court and army 
circles” (P Kennedy The rise of Anglo- 
German antagonism -1860-1914 Lon¬ 
don 1980, p453). 

However, German socialism was far 
from united and far from single-mindedly 
revolutionary. German armies fighting in 
the trenches of Flanders were comple¬ 
mented and given succour on the home 
front by rightwing social democrats such 
as Gerhard Hilderbrand. This socialist 
empire-builder had even before the out¬ 
break of war in August 1914 vigorously 
promoted the idea of a “United States of 
Western Europe” (he excluded Russia), 
headed, of course, by Germany. His 
united Europe would fend off the “great 
islamic movement” rising in Asia and 
teach the “African negroes” the virtues 
of hard work and industry. The “African 
people require guidance and care”, he 
said, “for an indefinite time to come” 
(quoted in VI Lenin CW Vol 39, Moscow 
1977, pi 12). 

The August Babel-Karl Kautsky lead¬ 
ership quite rightly expelled him from the 
party. Yet with the declaration of war Hil- 
derbrandism - to use a phrase - almost 
instantly infected the majority of the 
SPD. Rosa Luxemburg, half in mourning 
and half in defiance, described the SPD 
as a “stinking corpse”. 

Other equally disgusting personifica¬ 
tions of social chauvinism can be cited 
from Russia, France and Britain. 
Longuet, Guesde, Vaillant, Chernov, 
Plekhanov, Hyndman, Snowden, etc. 
Meanwhile Lenin shifted through a 
vast mass of books, journals and papers 
in the well stocked libraries of Switzer¬ 
land to find the political ammunition he 
needed in order to expose not only the 
predatory war aims of the belligerent 
powers, but to polemically demolish 
rightwing social democracy. Suffice to 
say, the views of Hilderbrand and his ilk 
on their united Europe were useful for 
“understanding the tendencies of op¬ 
portunism and imperialism within social 
democracy!” (VI Lenin CWVol 39, Mos¬ 
cow 1977, pi 13). 

Besides the united Europe advocated 
by generals and social chauvinists, there 
were, however, other plans for a united 
Europe - crucially those still emanating 
from former comrades who Lenin now 
scornfully referred to as the Kautskyites. 
Lenin was determined to draw a clear line 
of demarcation that would completely 
separate off the Bolsheviks and the prin¬ 
cipled internationalist left from Kautsky- 
ite centrism. 

Centrism is a political category defined 
not so much by what it is but rather by 
what it is not - ie, it must be grasped in 
movement. To avoid a split, Kautsky, for 
example, refused to condemn the SPD 
majority when the entire Reichstag frac¬ 
tion voted to finance the war. Nor did he 
protest when the right acted as the kai¬ 
ser’s loyal recruiting sergeant. Indeed he 
asked for understanding and himself 
urged social peace in Germany for the 
duration of the war. 

Kautsky alibied the right and held out 
the prospect of recementing unity with 
them once the war finally finished. Cul¬ 
pably, in so doing, Kautsky betrayed 
himself and, of course, the great cause 
of socialism. What made him a particu¬ 
larly dangerous source of social contami¬ 
nation, though, was not only his past 
reputation as an outstanding Marxist 
theoretician. But the fact that he still con¬ 
tinued to speak in the name of an authori¬ 
tative Marxism. 

Such centrism was not isolated to Ger¬ 
many. Far from it. Every country had its 
centrists and, whether they stood on 


the right of that spectrum or on the ex¬ 
treme left, what marked them out for 
Lenin was their unwillingness to coun¬ 
tenance an irrevocable political and or¬ 
ganisational schism with the social 
chauvinists and those who defended 
them. In Russia this amorphous and 
ever shifting centrist trend included 
Jules Martov - the Menshevik Interna¬ 
tionalists’ leader, who would, in 1918, 
gain an overall majority in the Menshe¬ 
vik Party - and so-called independents, 
most notably Trotsky. 

Here I think we must bring into our 
account psychological as well as fac¬ 
tional considerations. The relationship 
between Kautsky and Lenin before 1914 
might be described as that of star pupil 
to learned teacher. Lenin expressed his 
disagreement with Kautsky on this or 
that episodic issue. However, he consid¬ 
ered Kautsky the worthy intellectual 
leader of the Second International and 
sought wherever possible to secure such 
invaluable support in the inner-party 
struggle against the Mensheviks. Kaut¬ 
sky often wrote about Russian affairs 
and in general sided with the Bolsheviks 
- eg, over the worker-peasant nature of 
the Russian Revolution, election tactics 
and combining insurrection with general 
strike in 1905. 

Kautsky’s miserable collapse in 1914 
hit Lenin like a bolt from the blue. He 
could hardly believe the news when it 
came. Nevertheless he quickly fought 
back, hurling invective against Kautsky 
for all he was worth. The strategic goal, 
in Lenin’s mind, was though a complete 
and absolute rupture with such cen¬ 
trists, as well as the social chauvinists. 
The Bolsheviks intransigently raised 
the call for a Third International and 
turning the inter-imperialist war into a 
civil war of social liberation. To begin 
with the Bolsheviks made little headway. 
Nadezhda Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, 
writes amusingly of the situation of the 
Zimmerwald left in 1916 when it con¬ 
sisted of “The Dutch left plus ourselves, 
plus the German left, plus nought” (N 
Krupskaya Memories of Lenin Vol 2, 
Letchworth, nd, pl71). 

The general mood internationally - as 
revealed by the socialist conferences in 
London, Berne and Zimmerwald - was for 
arriving at a broad consensus around 
inoffensive slogans such as “peace” and 
harmless resolutions pointing out the 
errors of social chauvinism. 

It was in this context of murderous 
world war and the left’s continued con¬ 
ciliation with centrist and rightwing trai¬ 
tors that Lenin turned against the 
republican United States of Europe slo¬ 
gan. Lenin decided to associate the slo¬ 
gan with Kautsky and those who 
refused to break with the right. It became 
intertwined with Lenin’s undeniably 
correct campaign to draw lines of demar¬ 
cation. 

Surely, however, he overcompensated 
and drew a line that was far too defen¬ 
sive on this occassion. In so doing he 
gave away a highly serviceable political 
weapon. Post-1914 Kautsky might have 
come to give the slogan a “pacifist read¬ 
ing”. But, if supplemented with the call 
for revolutionary civil war throughout 
Europe and other key planks in the mini¬ 
mum programme, such as self-determina¬ 
tion for the colonies and oppressed 
nations, then, yes, even in the darkest 
days of World War I, the slogan carries a 
powerful message. 

Workers throughout the European 
continent share a common history and 
can together make a common contribu¬ 
tion towards finishing the world 
revolution • 


L 


Jack Conrad 
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Communist 
Party books 



reassertion 



The S-gviel Unicrii 
TlWnr*fbliit'ian Id 


A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 


FROM OCTOBER I enemy 
TO AUGUST I 


camp 


rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland's right to 
self-deter mi nation 


inch Conrad 

IntmjuelifrR bjr Mary Ward 


Problems 

Of Gommunill Chrg.nriHjillnm 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 

Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£ 


Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


James Kelman And the judges said ... 

London 2002, pp486, £17.99 


J ames Kelman is just about invisible as far 
as the bourgeois literary world is con¬ 
cerned, but he is arguably the finest writer 
produced by these isles in 30 or more years. 
Not only the witness to working class lives 
and voices, he is at once a philosopher and 
political activist and his work is a testament 
to the culture of our class and a validation of 
their historical experience. 

At the same time his work is absolutely 
opposed to any orthodoxy of ‘socialist real¬ 
ism’ and is more resonant of his own literary 
heroes such as Kafka and Dostoevsky. He is 
one of those many intellectuals thrown up by 
the working class who have contributed to 
the documentation of the richness and com¬ 
plexity of that class and his writing is great. 

Bom in Glasgow in 1946, Kelman has been 
a picture-shifter, busman, philosophy student 
and general pain in the arse to the British es¬ 
tablishment. His novels and short stories are 
experimental, deeply humanistic and resonate 
with that sense of alienation and fear common 
in much of European literature. Yet, as a com¬ 
mitted revolutionary socialist, Kelman en¬ 
riches our sense of the working class and does 
not retreat into a bleak scepticism or political 
paralysis. 

His first novel The Busconductor Hines 
documented the inner life of a man hitherto 
relegated into silence by much of bourgeois 
literature whilst, his last Translated Accounts 
was a deeply complex novel about the ethics 
of resistance in political dictatorships. His 
plays such as Hardie and Baird have uncov¬ 
ered the history of labour and its suppression 
in history, and novels such as A disaffection 
and A chancer have tried to explore both how 
a writer can objectively describe a working 
class protagonist and how their conscious¬ 
ness can be described in prose. 

Kelman’s writing, along with others such 
as Alasdair Gray, Jeff Torrington and Agnes 
Owens, subverts the whole project of contem¬ 
porary metropolitan literature by reasserting 
the experience of the working class - an expe¬ 
rience which is both culturally and sometimes 
physically exterminated. His art is a revolution¬ 
ary art which transcends the old dialectic be¬ 
tween bourgeois and proletarian culture by 
assimilating the great European (and African) 
literary traditions and then writing the truth 
from the standpoint of the oppressed. 

The first thing to note about James 
Kelman’s second collection of essays is that 
this book is essential reading for all revolu¬ 
tionaries and not just those interested in the 
contemporary novel and the relationship be¬ 


tween art and revolution. It really is a politi¬ 
cally ground-breaking set of Kelman’s recent 
and not so recent literary and philosophical 
essays and serves as a fine commentary on 
and addition to the novels and short stories 
already mentioned. There have been some 
commentaries produced on Kelman over re¬ 
cent years such as those in a recent issue of 
Radical Chains , but there is nothing to com¬ 
pare to a new collection of his non-fiction 
prose. 

There are some problems, however. Per¬ 
haps most importantly the collection is not a 
‘collected essays’. Kelman’s first collection 
Some recent attacks: essays cultural and 
political is for all intents and purposes no 
longer available. Published by AK press in 
1992, it is sadly out of print. This is troubling 
because the collection contains some of the 
author’s most important essays. These deal 
with the ‘workers’ city’ political struggle 
against bourgeois culture in Glasgow in the 
early 90s and Kelman’s consistent fight on be¬ 
half of victims of asbestosis refused compen¬ 
sation from the capitalists and councillors 
who killed them. One strength of these essays 
is the focus on solidarity and openness 
amongst the revolutionary left. It is dismay¬ 
ing then that they are absent from the new col¬ 
lection. Another minor quibble is the absence 
of further interviews previously conducted 
with Kelman, particularly the good one from 
Chapman 57 by Kirsty McNeill. 

These problems do not overly detract from 
this superb collection, however. The essays 
are bitter, passionate, imbued with socialist 
consciousness and finely written. Particularly 
impressive are those dealing with the English 
bourgeois cultural milieu which display 
Kelman’s disgust for the elimination of the 
working class voice in literature. Other essays 
and lectures were produced for the Scottish 
Socialist Voice and in debates with the Revo¬ 
lutionary Communist Party and the Socialist 
Workers Party. Many of the essays are deeply 
politicised critiques of imperialism and funda¬ 
mentalism, racism, nationalism and ailing class 
politics. Some of the final essays deal with 
Turkish politics and Kurdistan and how revo¬ 
lutionaries should orient to these struggles. 

Yet, as a writer, it is on the culture of the 
working class that Kelman is most engaging. 
In ‘Shouting at the Edinburgh Fringe Forum’ 
the Fringe comes in for some stick for speak¬ 
ing “with the accent of the cultural elite in this 
country, the middle to upper-middle-class RP 
voice, the voice of authority, the voice of 
power. As I’m from Glasgow, this festival isn’t 


my festival, although some folk argue that it 
belongs to the whole of the Scottish people. 
What a joke. It doesn’t even belong to the 
people here in Edinburgh. It isn’t a nationalist 
point I’m making - I’m a socialist, and I’m talk¬ 
ing about class.” 

Kelman’s bloodymindedness is not a sim¬ 
ply the arbitrary anger of a disaffected, 
declassed intellectual, but is the real expres¬ 
sion of distress and an attempt, as he says in 
his essay on Alex La Guma, to “work in the 
minutiae of existence, trying to gain access to, 
and make manifest, the dark areas of human 
experience and suffering”. 

Two of the longer essays, dealing with 
Chomsky and Kafka respectively, are attempts 
to assess Kelman’s own political and literary 
ancestry, but the shorter interventions are 
equally impressive - whether writing on the 
opening of an unemployed workers’ centre 
or documenting the descent into barbarism 
of companies unwilling to compensate work¬ 
ing class victims of asbestosis such as Pat 
McCrystal. The essays are also genuinely in¬ 
formative on the African and Caribbean gen¬ 
esis of his themes, particularly relating to the 
work of Alex La Guma, John La Rose and the 
Caribbean Artists Movement. 

Internationalist, anti-imperialist, socialist 
and writer, Kelman is one of those artists of 
whom John Berger has described as the crea¬ 
tors of an art which has “judged the judges, 
pleaded revenge to the innocent and shown 
to the future what the past suffered, so that it 
has never been forgotten”. This is the meas¬ 
ure of what I hope will be Kelman’s lasting 
greatness - not that he writes essays and 
books as ‘socialist propaganda’, but out of 
the stmggles of working class people he has 
found tmths and experiences with which he 
has constructed great literature. 

I can imagine Kelman’s self-deprecating 
response to that claim - ‘Aye. On ye go’ • 
Martyn Hudson 



Seeker and Warburg, 


Fighting fund 


Solutions 


After last month’s disappointing total, which left us with a short¬ 
fall of some £175, we desperately need a bumper May. And I am 
pleased to say that we have got off to an excellent start with a 
magnificent donation of £100 from comrade MM. 

The last three or four weeks have seen a lull - not only in 
contributions to the fund, but in subscriptions and renewals 
too. While I am sure it is just a passing phase, for the moment at 
least we are having to be a little creative in order to meet our 
running costs. 

Thanks also this week to comrades KL, GN and RF (£10 each), 
as well as a total of £65 in standing orders. We have £195, but 
that leaves us a long way to go if we are to reach our £450 target 
- and then go on to make up April’s deficit • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


£7.00 

Towards a 
Socialist 
Alliance party 

Some comrades in the SA say we should settle for a 
loose conglomeration of leftwing groups and local 
campaigns. Others want a 'relatively durable’ united 
front. For these comrades the word 'party’, when it 
comes to the SA, is anathema. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. 
We have a common elected leadership, election can¬ 
didates and finances. The Socialist Alliance is also 
officially registered as a party. What matters is not 
the name, but creating a genuine party ethos. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party contains extensive new material and has been 
updated throughout. 

Available from the CPGB address. 
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IRELAND 


Socialist potholes 

Jon Anderson of the International Socialists of Ireland looks at Sinn Fein and 
left challenges to the established parties in this month’s election 


O n May 17 voters in the Irish Re¬ 
public will be electing a new Dail 
(lower house). In terms of gov¬ 
ernmental majorities there is little in it for 
workers. Under the ‘social partnership’ 
regime, conditions for the working class 
depend far more on the actual class strug¬ 
gle than on which bunch of rightwing 
crooks occupy the ministerial Mercs. 
What is interesting, however, is the large 
number of votes predicted to go to par¬ 
ties and independents positioning them¬ 
selves to the left of Ireland’s wretched 
Labour Party. 

The major beneficiary of the 
radicalisation is likely to be Sinn Fein. 
Some pre-election polls have suggested 
that SF could take an unprecedented 
eight percent of the vote. How that trans¬ 
lates into seats is another issue, but SF 
stand poised on the brink of a major elec¬ 
toral breakthrough. 

SF’s popularity comes from a combi¬ 
nation of factors. It has a large, wealthy 
and effective organisation, and the dedi¬ 
cation of its activists on the ground is leg¬ 
endary. Its high media profile and the 
radical image built up through 30 years 
of armed struggle have also helped. Last 
but not least, its amorphous populism 
has allowed SF candidates in inner-city 
Dublin to present a leftist profile, while 
in conservative mral areas like Donegal 
or Kerry they can tack to the right. 

The rise of SF has led to the ever amus¬ 
ing spectacle of the liberal Dublin media 
whipping itself into a moral frenzy. The 
prospect of a Fianna Fail-Sinn Fein coa- 



Gervy Adams and McGuinness: expecting 


lition is, we are told, an outrage. This is 
mirrored by leftists accusing SF of seek¬ 
ing a coalition with the right. A fair 
enough criticism, but it misses the point. 
In the north SF is already in coalition with 
far-right unionists and the two republi¬ 
can ministers - Martin McGuinness at 
education and Bairbre de Bnin at health 
- have been foremost in implementing 


Call for S A paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist Alliance 
newspaper has been launched by three S A 
executive members, Dave Church, Marcus 
Strom and Martin Thomas. To add your 
name to the appeal please email your support 
to marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the 
Socialist Alliance must launch a regu¬ 
lar, campaigning newspaper as an ur¬ 
gent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of 
the Socialist Alliance, maintain our 
public profile between elections and 
give news, analysis and practical guid¬ 
ance to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our 
alliance. A Socialist Alliance paper 
must have space for the open ex¬ 
change of ideas, for comradely po¬ 
lemic and the presentation of minority 
views. Wherever possible, we should 
afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation 
and propaganda in its pages. Work¬ 
ing class readers should not be pat¬ 
ronised or talked down to. Our paper 
must carry longer theoretical pieces, 
as well as snappy, factual, socialist 
reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues 
to block an official publication, the 
minority should fight for the launch 
of an unofficial paper • 


Initial signatories 

Dave Church, SA executive 
Marcus Strom, SA executive 

Martin Thomas, SA executive 

Latest signatories 

Lesley Mahmood, executive com¬ 
mittee member, coordinator Mersey¬ 
side SA 

Chris Jones, chair, Merseyside SA 

Darrell Goodliffe, Cambridgeshire 
SA 

James Bull, Teesside SA 
Patrick Yarker, Norfolk and Nor¬ 
wich SA 

Charlie Pottins, Brent SA 

Alf Filer, Brent SA 

Steve Freeman, Bedfordshire SA 

Janice Fowler 

John Bridge, Camden SA 

Lee Rock, Waltham Forest SA 


neoliberal policies. 

It is a moot point whether Sinn Fein is 
the most unscrupulous bunch of 
chancers in Irish politics (that is a hotly 
contested title), but students of history 
will remember the last major republican 
upsurge in the south - Sean MacBride’s 
Clann na Poblachta movement in the 
1940s - and the debacle that turned out 
to be. In any case, Gerry Adams cannot 
be expected to behave in a more princi¬ 
pled way than the revered MacBride. 

A breakthrough for SF may be a sub¬ 
jective swing to the left in the minds of 
SF voters, but it is an illusory one. The 
last thing the Irish left needs is to be di¬ 
verted down yet another nationalist dead 
end. 

Luckily, this election is also seeing the 
strongest challenge yet from the revolu¬ 
tionary left. The Socialist Party is stand¬ 
ing five candidates and the Socialist 
Workers Party seven. Not only that, but 
they have managed to avoid any clashes. 
Given the chronic inability of the two 
major far-left parties to work together in 
the past, this is a minor miracle and highly 
welcome. 

The Socialist Party has built up a 
strong electoral base over the years in 
some working class areas of Dublin. Their 
charismatic leader, Joe Higgins, elected 
to the Dail in 1997, has distinguished him¬ 
self as an effective parliamentarian and 
is almost certain to be re-elected in Dub¬ 
lin West. SP comrades are hoping that 
councillor Clare Daly can pull off a sur¬ 
prise victory in Dublin North. They may 
be over-optimistic, but comrade Daly is 
expected to poll extremely well. 

All in all, SP comrades have a spring in 
their step these days. Comrade Higgins’ 
many years of hard work in the west 
Dublin slums are paying off for them. 
They have a young, confident and grow¬ 
ing organisation and provide an agree¬ 
ably old Labour home for voters turned 
off by Labour leader Ruain Quinn’s cor¬ 
porate socialism. If they can wean them¬ 
selves off their occasional sectarian 
tendency to declare themselves the lead¬ 
ership of the Irish working class, they 
seem to have a bright future in electoral 
politics. 

In 1997 the Irish SWP under its veteran 
leader, Kieran Allen, raised a few eye¬ 
brows by entering the electoral arena 


before the mother party in Britain 
dropped auto-Labourism. The results, if 
not spectacular, were at least credible. 
Having wound up the short-lived Social¬ 
ist Alliance (see Weekly Worker Decem¬ 
ber 6 2001), the SWP is again standing 
under its own banner and is running in 
an ambitious seven constituencies - up 
from four last time. The party’s energy is 
not to be doubted and the calibre of the 
candidates is fairly good, but it remains 
to be seen whether they can avoid be¬ 
ing squeezed by the republicans. 

What has been somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing, given the size of the revolutionary 
left’s challenge, is the lack of radical poli¬ 
tics in the revolutionary parties’ cam¬ 
paigns. This is more understandable from 
the SP, as after all the party has been 
operating a long-term strategy of com¬ 
munity activism. Comrades Higgins and 
Daly have actually been putting in the 
work on the ground. The SWP is a more 
surprising case. In the 1997 election lead¬ 
ing SWP cadres were loud in their scorn 
of the SP’s “pothole” politics. This time 
around the strategy seems to be 
‘potholier than thou’. 

A glance through the latest Irish edi¬ 
tion of Socialist Worker proves the point. 
The paper as always covers a broad 
range of subjects - Northern Ireland, Pal¬ 
estine, Le Pen and so on. Yet the election 
coverage is almost entirely devoted to 
the - entirely worthy, it must be said - 
campaigns against the unpopular bin tax 
and the privatisation of council services. 
There is little sign of a link between the 
election and broader politics. What the 
party should be doing is consistent work 
in communities of the sort done by the 
Socialist Party - and indeed the republi¬ 
cans - and combining it systematically 
with raising socialist politics, rather than 
lurching towards ‘the community’ when¬ 
ever an election is on. 

There is a recomposition of the Irish 
left under way at the moment. The situa¬ 
tion of the last 10 years or so, with the 
revolutionary left consisting of the two 
big parties and maybe half a dozen other 
people, is fraying at the edges. The re¬ 
cent formation of splinter groups by 
former SWP cadres in Belfast and Dub¬ 
lin is a sign of a new fluidity. All social¬ 
ists in Ireland will of course be hoping 
for as big a vote as possible for the SP 
and SWP candidates on May 17. But the 
real task of renewing the left in Ireland 
will of course go on after the votes are 
counted • 


What we 
f ight for 


• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


Become a 

Communist Party 

supporter 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Town/city_ 

Postcode_ 

Telephone_Age_ 

Email_Date_ 

Return to: Membership, CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
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May Day 
2002 


Unions take the lead 


M ay Day saw the biggest trade 
union turnout on May 1 for 
many years. While it was not the 
biggest “for half a century” - as claimed 
by the rally MC in Trafalgar Square - at 
around 7,000 it was the largest May Day 
organised by the South East Region 
Trades Union Congress (Sertuc) for 
some time. 

What was most encouraging was that 
this peaceful, working class and family- 
friendly demonstration was the largest of 
the London May Day events, although 
the media chose to concentrate on the 
tiny petty bourgeois anarchist damp 
squib in Mayfair. 

There had been some typical police 
and media hype about expected eco-ter- 
rorists, wombles, professional anti-capi¬ 
talist rioters and other such undesirables 
in the lead-up to May 1. Television, ra¬ 
dio and the mainstream press prepared 
the ground for the authorities to unleash 
a heavy-handed crackdown on any way¬ 
ward elements they chose to target: in all 
6,000 police were on duty in the capital. 


For the first time for a couple of years, 
it was the trade union demonstration that 
attracted the biggest crowd. This was 
certainly helped by the SWP decision to 
mobilise its members for the main dem¬ 
onstration for the first time in recent times. 
The SWP’s anti-capitalist satellite, 
Globalise Resistance, was a joint spon¬ 
sor of the Sertuc march and rally. 

This also had a negative side. I am re¬ 
liably told that some of the Turkish and 
Kurdish organisations which have tra¬ 
ditionally provided up to 90% of the par¬ 
ticipants for May Day in London did not 
attend due to the SWP presence and 
perceived ‘takeover’. While this may 
point to a truth about the SWP’s 
method, it mainly underlines both the 
‘anti-Trotskyist’ sectarianism of many 
of the revolutionary Turkish groups 
based in this country and their failure 
to view themselves as an integral part 
of the British working class movement. 
It was therefore welcome that the MLKP 
and DHKC did join the now mainly Brit¬ 
ish demonstration. 


Speakers in Trafalgar Square included 
Bob Crow, Mick Rix, Tony Benn and 
Mark Serwotka. They were mostly pre¬ 
dictable and it was left to Tony Benn to 
give the best speech, concentrating on 
May Day as an “ancient gathering” 
which today celebrates the independ¬ 
ence, initiative and creativity of the work¬ 
ing class. There was also a contribution 
from Jeremy Corbyn MP, some tub- 
thumping from Chris Nineham of Global- 
ise Resistance/SWP and a call from 
comrade Serwotka for a national day of 
action against privatisation. The affair 
was chaired by Anita Halpin. 

International Workers’ Day celebra¬ 
tions were not confined to the Sertuc - 
organised official union event, however. 
The day kicked off with two Critical 
Mass cycle rides: one from Camberwell, 
the other from Camden. The two¬ 
pronged protest against what they re¬ 
gard as modem society’s obsession with 
the automobile joined at Grosvenor 
Square • 

Marcus Strom 



Flying the flag in Trafalgar Square 


Edinburgh 

Dancing in the streets of the capital 


L ike many town and cities in Britain, 
Edinburgh held its May Day march 
not on May Day itself, but on the follow¬ 
ing Saturday, May 4. 

The attendance was noticeably 
smaller than in previous years with only 
around 1,000 present compared with 
around twice that the previous year, but 
this did nothing to detract from the high 
spirits of the celebrations. 

Last year’s event took up the Palestin¬ 
ians’ stmggle as its main theme, which 
increased the numbers on the march by 


bringing out a significant section of the 
islamic community. This year too the 
Palestinian Solidarity Campaign was one 
of the many related campaigns present. 

The march followed its usual route 
along Princes Street, led by an open-top 
bus carrying a brass band that played 
as we marched - although their choice 
of music for the occasion seemed a lit¬ 
tle out of place (‘Living the Vida Loca’ 
and ‘Dancing in the street’). However, 
the musicians redeemed themselves by 
playing ‘The Internationale’ as we ar- 


ISO defies Tsvangirai 


On May Day 6,000 workers gath¬ 
ered in Harare’s Gwanzura sta¬ 
dium to listen to speeches from 
trade union leaders, Movement 
for Democratic Change offi¬ 
cials and Munyaradzi Gwisai, 
an MDC MP who is also a leader 
of the International Socialist Or¬ 
ganisation. 

Comrade Gwisai called for 
mass demonstrations around 
the Labour Bill that comes be¬ 
fore parliament this month. He 
demanded an end to talks be¬ 
tween the MDC - set up by the 
trade unions, but now under the 
control of the pro-imperialist 
neoliberals - and Robert Mu¬ 
gabe’s anti-working class Zanu- 
PF. Speakers argued that the 


only way forward was to take 
on Mugabe in the streets. 

MDC leader Morgan Tsvangi¬ 
rai had demanded that com¬ 
rade Gwisai, who is threatened 
with expulsion from the party, 
be removed from the platform, 
but, faced with a substantial 
section of the crowd who in¬ 
sisted he be allowed to speak, 
officials were unable to en¬ 
force Tsvangirai’s wishes. MDC 
offices from Gweru to Mutare 
have come out against moves 
to expel comrade Gwisai. 

In Bulawayo 5,000 workers 
gave a rousing welcome to stu¬ 
dent leader Briggs Bomba of the 
ISO when he addressed a rally 
in the White City stadium • 


rived at the rally. For most of the march 
though the singing and chanting of the 
demonstrators drowned out the brass 
band. 

The rally in Princes Street Gardens 
featured a wide range of speakers from 
various backgrounds, representing nu¬ 
merous campaigns and organisations. 
RMT general secretary Bob Crow called 
for the repeal of the anti-trade union 
laws and demanded an end to privati¬ 
sation. He was followed by leading SSP 
member Carlynn Leckie, representing 
the Unison medical secretaries who had 
been out on strike. The speaker from the 
Palestinian Solidarity Campaign called 
on the demonstrators to boycott all Is¬ 
raeli goods and in fact everything Israeli 
except for the Israeli peace movement. 

SNP MSP Margo MacDonald spoke 
about the BNP gaining seats in Eng¬ 


land. Carlynn Leckie had also referred 
to the dangerous rise of the far right with 
regard to Le Pen and the BNP gaining 
three seats in this country. Both state¬ 
ments were of course accurate, but of¬ 
fer perhaps an insight into the way that 
the two speakers view the world. How¬ 
ever, MacDonald’s attempts at playing 
to her audience ended with an unfortu¬ 
nate truism: “The workers, united, will 
never be divided ,” she proclaimed. Pre¬ 
sumably she meant ‘defeated’. I won¬ 
der if that applies to English workers too. 

Paul Robeson junior, son of the fa¬ 
mous American singer and activist, re¬ 
counted his experiences in both Britain 
and the USA, including being tailed by 
MI5 after publicly calling Thatcher a 
racist. He compared Blair’s plans to 
charge the parents of truanting children 
with new measures in the USA, which 


give the authorities power to evict from 
public housing anyone caught in pos¬ 
session of illegal drugs. 

He did make some strange observa¬ 
tions with regard to the far right, suggest¬ 
ing that anyone who is a racist must also 
be a fascist and vice versa, and insisted 
on that old chestnut - fascism is some¬ 
thing that appeals predominantly to the 
middle class in every case. Of course the 
far right may appeal to the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, but there is no doubt that the 
BNP gains most of its support amongst 
backward workers and the politically and 
economically degraded elements of so¬ 
ciety. 

Despite this Paul Robeson was such 
an engaging speaker, he managed to 
delay the demonstrators’ departure to the 
pub to watch the cup final • 

Sarah MacDonald 
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